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PREFACE. 

The following sheets were written for the 
Author's own amusement, without any re- 
ference to publication ; which circumstance, 
however, is not mentioned as any excuse for 
faults that may be apparent, or for oraisuons, 
perhaps Mo readily to be perceived ; but, on 
the e<mtrary, in order that the Reader may be 
aware that the observations therein conluned 
were not lightly or heedlessly thrown to- 
gether ; for if it be true that self generally 
engrosses our chief care and solicitude, this 
will go &r to prove, that any tJiing done widi 
a view to the gratification of self, will be exe- 
cuted as well as the abilities of the performer 
will admit. 

This avowal is contrary to the one in 
general use when any work is submitted to 
the consideration of the public, but it is not 
the less true. Neither has the Writer been 
induced by the solicitation of friends to alter 
his first resolution, or by them been tempted 
to ^ve publicity to that which was originally 
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meant for hiniiielf ; but he has done it of his 
own mere act and modon and for the follow- 
ing reason ; namely, Hiat, though there are 
many very exceUent works on the same sub- 
ject, they are too bulky and expensive for 
general use, and are by these means rendered 
of no utility to those, who, incited by the 
descriptions therein contuned to follow in the 
same track, and dearous of a guide to instruct 
them on their way, whom they may consult at 
all times and in all places, turn with grierous 
disappointment from the heavy tomes lying 
brfore Aem. If, then, the present little volume 
should at all remedy this defect, or tend in 
the least degree M the instruction, pleasure, or 
amusement of the reader, all that the Author 
hopes b) accomplish will be effected, and the 
work not written in vain. 

hlingtm, 1S34. 
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A TOUR 



LONDON TO OXFORD. 



Thbee are few subject! more frequently treated 
of than those of one's country ; there are few 
BubjectB, in a natural point of view, that are 
lax understood. Is it travd that will infomiT 
There are aol many who will give themselves that 
trouble in tbeii owd land ; but, satisfied that it 
possesses beauties (which by the bye they never 
saw) and can afford gratificatioDB they never felt, 
fly to foreign shores in search of those amuse- 
ments and pleasures which could more easily have 
been had, and as certainly as pleasantly, enjoyed 
at home. 

But if any succeed in divesting themselves of 
the prejudices they may have entertained against 
wandering o'er their own green isle, they would 
hardly have had the hardihood to publish an ac- 
count of such wanderings ; ftjr they would be 
looked upon as doing a very foolish thit^, even 
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if their own amuBement, or the gratification of a 
littlepersonalvanity were all that they had in view. 
But if it were done to instruct, or in expectation 
of profit, they would be set down as madmen at 
once. Nothing of the sort now goes down : even 
an Italian tour, once all the r^e, is rapidly getting 
into disrepute, and people need not wonder if the 
two Americas were shortly to become the favoured 
spot, where English folly and dandyism were 
hereaf^r to hold full sway. 

Aa for myself, I am an old-&Bhioned fellow, 

" Lore the grecD fleldi of mj' dear nstiTe land t" 

and to roam therein, or to follow the windings of 
some one of tb) many streams, inquiring into the 
history, and searching out the antiquities, of the 
towns upon its banks, in the pursuit »f which 
much pleasure is aflbrded, not to mention the 
information gained. 

With »0«ne sncb view the present tour was un- 
dertaken, in company with a friend, (for, accord- 
ing to the Italian proT»b, " good company maketh 
the way seem shorter,") who, by his excellent com- 
panionable qualities, would have made pleasant a 
walk in a desert, much more so one by the side 
of the Thames. 

The distance from London to Oxford by water 
is about il5 miles, and along this great extent 
is presented every description of scenery the mind 
is capable of desiring, or the eye willing to behold. 
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It is a well-known &ct, that almost every, if not 
all towns of note, are built on die sea-shore or b^ 
some river's side, water being essential, whether 
for utility or beauty, or both ; therefore, on the 
banks of our rivers may he found all that is most 
rare in the antiquities of the cMsuntry, as also the 
utmost elegance and luxury created and rendered 
necessary by the march of modern refinement. 
It will be the otgecT of this volume to take notice 
of these subjects in particular, and to point out all 
that came under tbe observatioa of the author, or 
nhi^ be, by diligent search, was enabled to find 
eat ; but it should be borne in mind, that he pur- 
poses to give an account of such places only as 
we actually on the banks of the river, or lying 
in the route of the pedestriao, fpr were be to de- 
part irom this resolution in one instance, it might 
be expected ia another, which would swell the 
work to a greatn' extent than the author ever 
imagined or intended its reaching. 

We will now commence our journey, having in 
our favour a fine autumnal morning — we quit 
IJQodon at least for a time with feelings untmged 
with the slightest shadow of regret, and having 
made our way through its immensity of houses, 
streets, temples, and palaces, we involuntarily turn 
once more to bid farewell to the snioki^ arena ; 
alW which, making the best of our way, we soon 
begin to breathe a purer air, and gain an occa- 
sional view of that stream, henceforth, for a short 
period, to he our iamiliar companion and guide. 
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Intendiog to cross Putney bridge, we arrived 
at FuLHAu, which stands on the north bank of 
the Thames, and gives name to a hamlet. It is 
connected with Putney, its opposite neighbour, by 
a wooden bridge, to pass over which it is necessary 
to pay toll. It is a pretty village, having several 
gentlemen's seats about it, and is large enough, 
had it been situated in the country instead of 
being a suburb of London, to have gained for 
itself the nante of a town. 

It possesses some claims to antiquity, there 
having been formerly a palace here, in which 
Henry the Third occasionally resided, on the site 
of which the present house, called Fulham Palace, 
is supposed to have been erected. This palace 
is a large brick building, nuiated round, with ex- 
tensive botanical gardens, and has lor^ been 
the- summer residence of the Bishops of London ; 
it is also known by the name of the Manor House, 
the manor of Fulham having belonged to the 
Bishops of London many years, even before the 
invasion of England by William the Norman. 

Its church (in the yard of whiiJi are buried 
four bishops) is situated close to die river's side, 
and is of great anijquity, so much so, that the 
precise time of its erection is unknown ; in this 
respect it is similar to Putney church, supposed 
to have been erected at the same period. Tra- 
dition says they owe their origin to the piety of 
twin sisters : whether this be the fact is not certain ; 
however, there they stand, and it is very likely 
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the Btory is true. They are both fine btuldiDgs, 
their architecture being of tbe Saxon order, hav- 
ing square embattled towers, with nave, chancel, 
and aisles. 

It does not appear that Fulham was ever de- 
signated or known by any other name than that 
which it now bears, nor is it clear how it came 
by that. There is an old story extent, which is 
here merely mentioned for the purpose of showing 
how soon very improbable stories g^n credence 
whers they happen to go uncontradicted, when, 
from their very absurdity, they would seem to 
carry that contradiction along with them; it is 
as follows ; " That the two sisters before-named, 
living on the opposite sides of the Thames, 
were in the habit of visiting each other, and for 
that purpose were ferried over by watermen ; and 
in their giving directions to put in properly for 
shore, the one used to say, 'Full home, waterman,' 
while tbe other would exclaim, ' Put nigb ;' whence 
the two towns took their names of Fulham and 
Putney." Should any one, impressed with the 
belief of the folly of such a derivation, doubt for 
a moment the existence of any such tradition, it 
so happens that the very neighbourhood afTords 
another instance of a similar one ; namely, in the 
two villages of Chelsea and Battersea, where, on 
account of the shallowness of the water at the 
former place, it was called " shallow sea," while 
the river being deeper higher up, was denomi- 
nated "Better sea," afterwards corrupted into 



Chelsea and Batiersea. But the real origin of 
the name of Chehea is from the bed of the river 
in that particular part, being of sand at that time, 
which la; in whole banks or shelves, containing 
a oansideiBble Dumber of ahells, hence called 
shelf or ahell-aea, which found an eaiy comiptioD 
into Cbelsaa ; however, the former account being 
by far the more interesting to the common people, 
is in greater favour, and generally believed by 
them to be true. 

Much, indeed moat, of the land in tbit part is 
in culture for garden produce for the London 
markets, wliich are supplied every morning loBg 
before its inhabitanta awake from their slumbers. 

Putney, formerly a mere village, and consisting 
only of one street, is now composed of many. It 
may lay claim, as Well as Fulham, to the Utle of 
being a pleaaait and agreeable place ; no doubt it 
was much more so ere London had so ovei^own 
itself as to threaten with destruction, by its ab- 
sorbing powers, its numerous, but far humbler 
neighbours. Alas 1 where are the countless fields 
and romantic spots that used to intervene be- 
tween itself and suburbs where merry childhood 
played ? Gone, I am afraid, to the tomb o€ tbe 
Capulets ! 

Its church outwardly is very similar to that of 
Puiham. Mr. Lyons says it was erected as a 
chapel of ease to Wimbledon, but this resia on 
mere assertion without proof: it displays various 
kinds of architecture ; while at the end of tlie 
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south aisle is a pretty chapel, built by West, 
Bishop of Ely, who adorned it with his arms, and 
a beautiful Gothic roof. It may be as well to 
observe, the inhabitants of both places are very 
proud of their churches, and consider it as a 
personal insult if any thing be said in their dero- 
gation. 

In th\s village was born Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, the favourite and friend of Wohey ; 
he was aflerwards the friend and confidential ad- 
viser of his master, Henry the Eighth, It is 
almost needless to say that he was requited for 
the zeal and fidelity displayed in that monarch's 
service, in the form most usual to that savage, 
namely, by decapitation. It is to the honour of 
Archbishop Cranmer, that when all friends had 
deserted this unfortunate nobleman, Cranmer 
wrote to the king in his behalf, saying, he firmly 
believed his majesty did not possess a more loyal 
subject in his dominions, but without avail. Crom- 
well's father was a blacksmith in Putney, and 
Cromwell himself is only one of the many in- 
stances to show, that in this country an bumble 
origin is no bar to the acquisition of wealth and 
the highest honours of the state. 

The mind of man cannot for a moment suSer 
itself to dwell on some of the transactions that 
have occurred in past ages of our national his- 
tory, without being filled with a just sense of 
indignation at the power and authority exercised 
by men, who, arrogating to themselves a title of 
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Divine right to an office,' to which they have been 
clearly called, in the first instance, by the voice 
of the people, or who, by their silence, have 
shown their consent to such elevation, so much 
above their fellows, when we read of the un- 
wholesome and tyrannical use which they have 
made of the power so conferred. If our indig' 
nation could give place to any other feeling at 
snch a lime, it would be to that of pity mingled 
with scorn and contempt for some of the vision- 
aries of the present day, who, living in safety, uid 
having protection for themselves, their fiimilies, 
and property, yet talk of " the glorious days of 
bluff King Hal," when, by the bye, they had pro- 
tec^on for neither. 

Putney could at one time boast of possessing 
a ferry, which is mentioned in Domesday-book ; 
and it was at this point, after the battle of Brent- 
ford, durii^ the civil wars, when Charles with- 
drew to Kingston, that the Earl of Essex crossed 
the river, by means of s bridge of boats, in pur- 
suit. Cromwell at one time had his head-quarters 
at Putney, when the general officers held their 
councils in the church, sitting round the com- 
munion table. Putney bridge, which is of wood, 
was erected in the year 1789, at the cost of 
SS,975l. 

At this spot commences the towing-path, by 
which is afforded to the pedestrian an opportunity 
of pursuing the banks of this truly majestic river 
as far as Leachlade, in Gloucestershire, where it 
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ceases lo be navigable. Nor is this path liable 
to the objection of continuing on one side of the 
rivet the whole distance, as it changes by means 
of bridges, but more oflen by ferries, (which will 
be noticed in their proper places,) from one bank 
to the other, quite as often as the traveller could 
desire ; thus offering that variety which is most 
pleasing, and for which it would have been cen- 
sured, had it not afforded. The face of the coun- 
try hereabout, and for several miles further, aflbrds 
nothing better to the eye than an uninteresting 
flat ; in the mean time, the hamlet of 

Hahmebsuith presents itself to our view, si- 
tuBted on the west side of the great western road, 
and stretching down from thence to the river, over 
which a suspension bridge of iron has been erected, 
which has been, and stiU continues to be, deservedly 
admired by all who have made it their business 
or their pleasure (and they are numerous) to visit 
and inspect it. It is of light construction, and 
beautilul in appearance, reflecting infinite credit 
alike on its original projector, and on the engineer 
under whose direction it was constructed, for the 
beauty of its execution ; more especially as the 
work was completed considerably hebw the esti- 
mate and within die time stipulated — a thing of 
such rare occurrence, that when it does happen, 
its remembrance should not he lost for want of 
being mentioned. 

Here formerly existed a nunnery (indeed it is 
not certain that it is yet abolished), which had its 
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10 
rise in the year 1669, when two females, having 
instituted a school for the education of ladies of 
tlie Roman Catholic persuasion, shortly aflerwards 
adopted the observance of monastic rules : this 
ctrcumBtance gained for it the name by which it 
has been designated. Several of its inmates took 
the veil, thus devoting themselves to voluntary 
seclusion. 

Among the numerous seats which adorn this 
hamlet, formerly stood Brandenburgh House, the 
residence, for a short period, of the late Queen 
Caroline, consort of George the Fourth. It was 
built in the time of Charles the First, and was, 
at one period, the property of Prince Rupert, 
who gave it to his mistress, one Margaret Hughes, 
an actress ; it was subsequently purchased by the 
Margrave of Anspach for Uie sum of 6,500/. who 
resided in this country until his decease, having 
given up his hereditary dominions in Germany to 
the king of Prussia, in consideration of being se- 
cured in the receipt of a large annual sum. Shortly 
aAet the death of the queen it was pulled down 
and the materials sold. The river from this 
hamlet sweeps rapidly off to the left, passing 

CmswicK, in Middlesex, formerly called Ches- 
wick. It is a long straggling village, with a 
church, whose tower, which is of stone, was 
erected so far back as the &fleenth century ; the 
other parts are of more recent date, and of brick. 
In the church-yard, lying close to the river's brink, 
are deposited the remains of Hogarth, the great 
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painter and engraver, on irhose mausoleum is 
inscribed an epitaph written by David Garrick, 
which, as it may possibly not have met the eyes 
of some of my readers, is here inserted for their 

" Farewell, great painler of manliincl. 
Who reacL'd the nobleil point of art ; 
Whoae [NctuT'd moTale charm tbe niiTid, 
And, Ihrougb the eye, correct the heart. 

H gemot fires thee, reader, atay — 

It nature movea th«e, drop a tear ; 
If ndlher (ouch thee, turn away, 

For Hogarth's bonour'd da>t Uea here." 

He died on the 26tli day of October, 1762, aged 
sixty-four years. 

In this parish stands Chiswick House, a villa 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire; it was 
formerly called Burlington House, and owes its 
origin to Richard Earl of Burlington, whose name 
will long be held in reverence by all admirers of 
the arts and sciences, of which be was a great 
encourager, both in respect to pecuniary assistance 
and personal influence. The present structure was 
erected especially under his superintendence, from 
a model by Inigo Jones, from one of Palladio's 
cfaef-d'ouvres, and has since received every orna- 
ment that nature assisted by art could bestow. 
Formerly it was a sqitare of only 7!J feet, but 
being found too smalt for the domestic arrange- 
ments of its noble owner, it received the addition 
of two wings. On entering the grounds it is seen 
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to great advantage between two rows of magntfi' 
cent cedars of Lebanon. The house is entered by 
ascending a double flight of steps, on each side of 
which are placed the statues of Palladio and Inigo 
Jones ; and is embellished by a beautiful portico, 
supported by fluted columns of the Corinthian 
order, having a rich cornice, frieze, and archi- 
trave. It possesses a beautiful saloon, of an oc- 
tagonal form, terminating at the top in a dome. 
Hie grounds, which slope beautifully down to tbe 
edge of the stream, are disposed in every variety 
of shape and form that the most exquisite taste 
could devise, presenting alti^tber a coup-d'oeil 
truly enchanting. 

The river here assumes the form of a crescent, 
encloung the viDage of Barnes, anciently called 
Beme, on three of its sides with water : the parish 
is of great extent. The church is of an ancient 
date, but not deserving of any particular mention 
with respect to its architecture or pictorial effect ; 
it, however, possesses a singularity which must 
not be passed over, in a number of rose-trees that 
are seen in different parts of tbe chiurch-yard, 
railed in against tbe buttresses. This siDgularity 
IB accounted for in the following manner : About 
200 years ago, a person of the name of Rom left 
by his will a small plot of ground to trustees, di- 
recting them to plant and rait in certain rose-trees 
round the buttresses on the outside of the church ; 
which has been done and kept up from that time 
to the present day. At the east end of the church 
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is an epitaph on a young female of the name of 
Barnard, nearly obliterated, which is here copied 
exactly ai it appearB on the §tof>e : 

Here lya thai happy Haiden, 

who often Mid that no man 

li htqipy, untUI ha ii dead ; 

That the tni^neu of life ii but 

playing the fool, which bath not 

relation to lating the SouL 

For aU tbe tmuaetioni ihal'a ooder 

the H>n, ia doing of nothing if 

that be Dot done, all Winilam 

and knowledge doth lye in this ooe. 

Cloae to tlie water aide is a fine row of house*, 
called Barnes Terrace, id one of which a tr^edy 
of no common nature occurred, which is related 
in a book entitled " A Morning's Walk from Lon- 
don to Kew," by Sir Richard Phillips, The nar- 
rative, as there pvea, a extracted for the reader's 
mformation. — " Here wu acted the terrible tra- 
gedy of the Count and Counteas d'Antraignea. 
These famous intriguants, aller traversing Europe 
to enlist the vain prejudices of kings, and die 
sycophant spirit of courtiers, against tbe unalter- 
able principles of the rights of man, settled them- 
selves in a small bouse near the upper end of this 
terrace. Here their establishment consisted only 
of a single Italian footman and two maid servants. 
One day in every week they went to London, in 
8 hired coach, to confer with their partizans; and 
it was on tbe morning of one of these excursions 
thst these unhappy persons were suddenly but- 
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chered by their Italian footman. Tlie coach stood 
at the door, and the Count and Countesa had de- 
scended the stairs, when the servant, rushing from 
the parlour, fired a pistol at the Count ; the ball 
of which struck but did not injure him. It, how- 
ever, so much surprised him m to throw him ofT 
his guard, when the wretch struck him with a 
stiletto between the shoulders. The Count at first 
reeled on the step of the door, but instantly rushed 
up stairs, as is supposed, to get arms from his 
bed-chamber, which he reached, but only to fall 
dead on the floor. In the meantime the Countess, 
who was two or three paces in advance, and had 
reached the carriage-door, not aware of the cause 
of the report of the pistol, and of the Count's pre- 
cipitate retreat, asked the man, peevishly, why he 
did not open the door ? He advanced as if to do 
it, but inatandy stabbed her in the breast to the 
hilt of his weapon : she shrieked, reeled a few 
yards, and fell dead beside the post which adjoins 
the house to the west, on the pavement near 
which her blood was lately visible. The villain 
himself fled up stairs to the room where his mas- 
ter lay weltering in his blood, and then, with a 
razor, cut his own throat. I saw the coachman, 
who told me that scarcely five minutes elapsed 
between the time when he heard them approach 
the carriage and beheld them corpses ! The se- 
veral acta were begun and over in an instant. At 
first he could not conceive what was pasaii^ ; 
and, though he leaped from the box to the aid of 
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15 
the dying lady, he Iiatl then nn suspicion of the 
fate of the Count. I took pains to ascertain the 
assassin's motive for committing such horrid deeds; 
but none can be traced beyond a feeling of revenge, 
excited by a supposed inlentimi of his master to 
discard him, and send him ant of the kingdom ; 
& design which, it is said, he discovered by lis- 
tenii^ on the stairs to the conversation of the 
Count and Countess, white they were enjoying 
the water scene by moon-light, on the preceding 
evening, from their projecting windows." 

The slight cause mentioned by Sir Richard 
Phillips, as having been the occasion of the com- 
mission of such an atrocious act as is here re- 
corded, does not appear sufficient, nor was it 
believed to be bo at the time ; and conjecture was 
long busy, but in vain, in endeavouring to discover 
one. Where nothing but conjecture is taken for 
a guide, it may well be doubted whether it will 
ever lead to any probable conclusion. 

At Bam Elms lived Cowley the poet, until he 
went lo reside at Chertsey, of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak when we notice that place. It 
vras also the spot where the Kit-Kat Club for- 
merly held their meetings. TTie room where those 
literary wonders of the last age used to meet is 
now, or was lately, used as a riding-school — 
" To nhat base uiei may we come, Horatia '." 

Leaving Barnes in the rear, (though not without 
a word in praise of mine host of the White Hart, 
where the stranger will be sure of receiving good 
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16 
accommodation at reasonable charges, mih civility 
into the bargain,) we pass 

MoKTLAKE, Mortlack, or Mortlac, as it was 
at diiTerent times called, adjoining the pBrisb of 
Barnes. This is the place where first existed a 
msDuftctory for the weaving of tqiestry hang- 
ings; which took its rise from sonie foreigners 
who, to avoid persecution, fled their countr^i and 
meeting with encouragement from Charles the 
First, settled here for the purpose of carrying on 
the business which had been ftmiliar to them at 
home. By this means a mutual benefit was con- 
ferred : the people of this country were enabled 
to get at home, and at a cheaper rate, that which 
before could only have been obtained abroad; 
and die stianger received that protection in a 
foreign land which had been denied him in bis 

The church, which is of very ancient date, 
having been built as early as the year 1348, has 
undergone ao many repatri and beautifyingt (so 
miscalled) as to leave some doubt whether any 
portion ofthe original edifice remains; resembling, 
in this respect, the Irishman's knife, which poor 
Patrick used to tell his firiends had been in the 
family for a century, and was just the same as at 
first, barring three new handles and ten blades. 
Among the many monuments that may here be 
seen, is one to the memory of Alderman Barber, 
who did himself the honour of erecting a monu- 
ment to the poet Butler in Westminster Abbey. 
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The river now flows to the right, affording at 
intervals some view of the loveliness of Ricbmondt 
the Pagoda in Kew Gardens having been loi^ 
Been towering in lonely majesty. The Thames, 
which is always gay in fine weather, and may be 
seen within a certain distance of the metropolis 
proudly bearing on its bosom the beauty and pride 
of the land, presents a more bustling and busy 
appearance on reaching 

Bkemtford, in old maps called Branford, which 
is on the north bank, where wliarfs, and the trade 
its inhabitants carry on with the metropolis, give 
it that business-like air we have just been no- 
ticing. Its name is taken from the Brent, a brook 
rising somewhere about Finchley, and here empty- 
ing itself into the Thames. Here formerly existed 
a ford, which was so easily passed over, that when 
Edmund Ironside defeated the Danes, he and his 
army crossed the stream twice on the same day ; it 
has long since been deepened to aid the purposes of 
navigation. Here also Charles the First, after his 
victory gained at Edge Hill,, beat two of the Par- 
liament's best regimentS) and took 500 prisoners. 
Patrick Ruthen, Earl of Forth, for his services in 
that action, was created Earl of Brentford, but 
the title expired with him in 1651. 

Brentford possesses a church and market-house, 
which were first erected in the time of Richard the 
First ; in the latter place are elected the knights 
of the shire for the County of Middlesex. — When 
there is scarcely a hamlet or parish in the king- 
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dom that does not possess some distinction pecu- 
liar to itself, it were hard indeed if the ancient 
town of Brentford had not some claim to noto- 
riety, that something has not been wanting for 
many years past, for it has long been deemed, by 
unanimous consent, the dirtiest place in his Ma- 
jesty's dominions ; nor has the Thames, rolling its 
abundant waters along its side, been hitherto used 
to wash away the foul reproach. 

This place is connected with Kew, standing on 
the Surry side, by a beautiful bridge of stone, 
erected after a design furnished by a Mr. Payne ; 
it was built in 1789, consists of nine arches, and 
is a great embellishment to this part of the river: 
the former one was of wood. 

Kew was a hamlet belonging to Kingston, till 
an Act of Parliament passed, uniting it to Peters- 
ham as one vicarage ; this was in )769. It was 
at one time called Keye, and at another Kene. 
Leiy, the portrait painter, resided here. 

On Kew Green stands St. Anne's chapel, in 
which are deposited the remains of Gainsborough, 
the painter ; they are covered wilh a plain white 
marble slab, best befitting the simplicity of his 
life. Here also lie all that remains on earth of 
Meyer, another native genius, who possessed a 
high order of talent in the school of painting in 
which he practised and was most fitted to adorn. 
There is an epitaph by Hayley, inscribed on the 
marble, which I ventured to transcribe : 
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Meyet! in th; worki, the world will ever ice 
How great the lou of art in loong thee ; 
Bui love aad sorrow find the words too weak 
Nature'i keen au&ritigs on thy death to apeaic: 
Through all her dudei what a heart waa (bine ; 
In thy cold diut what ■pint used to ihine. 
Fancy, and truth, and gaiety, and zeal. 
What most we love in life, and, losing, feel : 
Age after age may not one artist yield 
Equal to thee, in painting'! ample field : 
And ne'er tiull HirrDwIng earth to heaven comniend 
A Gmder parent, or a finner li-iend. 

WUliam Ilaylty, 1789. 

The house known as Kew Palace, belonged to 
one of die secretaries of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George the Second; it then became 
the property of Frederick, Prince of Wales, the 
father of George the Third. That kiDg almost 
pulled the original edifice to pieces, and began a 
new palace, which, however, waa never properly 
finished ; and after the expending of a very large 
sum, has siace been taken down. It is too often 
in this manner that ducks and drakes are made 
of the public money — great works are undertaken 
without due consideration, and therefore are 
never brouftht to a satisfactory conclusion. It is, 
however, better away, as it only by its appearance 
(much of the prison kind) tended to throw a gloom 
over the surrounding gardens, for which Kew is 
now chiefly famed. To pretend to give a proper 
description of them, would take up more space 
than the nature of this work will admit. 

That called the Medical Garden is of very 
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great extent, and comprises almcMt every plant 
knonn in the vocabulary of the Materia Medica. 
Here are, in particular, some fine specimens of the 
cedar of Lebanon. 

The flower garden is equally rich in novelty 
and beauty, and vrill well repay the trouble taken 
to inspect it. There cannot be afforded a richer 
treat to the student of botany than these gardens 
will give ; and it may here be as well to state, 
Uiat they are open to the public in the summer 
months every Monday, thus affording the meana 
of rational enjoyment to all classes, which they 
will do well not to neglect or abuse. 

In the midst of these ex^tensive grounds stands 
the Pagoda before mentioned, built of brick, in 
the Chinese fashion ; it is of great height, con- 
sisting of ten stories, and is altogether a most re- 
markable building, and will amply repay the 
trouble of a long walk by the pleasure its inspec- 
tion affords. From the top is presented a most 
enchanting prospect of hill and dale, wood and 

From the foot of Kew bridge the Thames takes 
a sudden turn to the left, and is accompanied at 
its side, as far as Richmond, by a noble walk or 
terrace, from which is seen Richmond park and 
gardens, together with the beautiful foliage of its 
hill; and on the right, the noble mansion and 
beautiful domain of Sion, with Isleworih and 
Twickenham Park in the back ground, the 
river rolling between ; the whole forming a scene 
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of such varied rural beauty, eplendour, and tnag- 
nilicence, that the eye aches from the eSects of 
too much loveliness, and we are too happy to 
escape from the fatigue with which the presence 
of so much beauty has oppressed us, to neglect 
any opportunity of so doing ; we will, therefore, 
here give some description of that seat of the 
noble family of the Percys, which has just been 
mentioned. 

Siou House was one of the monasteries founded 
by Henry the Fifth for the nuns of the order of 
St. Bridget ; but, at the diasolntiun of religious 
houses, it was given to the Duke of Somerset, 
who pulled down ihe church and erected the 
present building on its site. In the time of tlie 
civil wars, it became the residence of the Dukes 
of York and Gloucester, and the Princess Eli- 
zabeth, the children of Charles the First, who 
were put by the Parliament under the care of the 
Earl of Northumberland, one of iheir partizans. 
Though it has received numberless embellish- 
ments and alterations from the hands of its pre- 
sent munificent proprietor, the form of the build- 
ing remains the same as it was in the time of his 
Grace of Somerset. The principal entrance is 
through an arched gateway, surmounted by the 
family crest, leaving a lodge on each side, and 
which, as a whole, is of very beautiful propor- 
tions. Through an open colonnade you have a 
view of the lawn, and so approach the house. 
Here, amid large clumps of stately trees, and 
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over a continuation of the serpentine river, which 
winds its devious course thiough the greater part 
of the grounds, the visitor is conducted into this 
princely mansion, and by a large flight of steps 
ascends into the great hall, which is a noble 
oblong room, omantented with antique marble 
colossal statues, and particularly with a very 
perfect cast of the dying gladiator in bronze, 
which has the most happy effect firom its position 
as you enter by the flight of marble steps into 
the vestibule. This is a square apartment, 
finished in a very uncommon style ; the floor is 
of scagliola, and the walls in fine relief, having 
gilt trophies. But what distinguishes this room 
in particular, are twelve large columns and sixteen 
pilasters, of verde antique, containing a greater 
quantity of this scarce and precious marble than 
is now, perhaps, to be found in any one building 
remaining in the world: on the columns are 
twelve ^It statues. This leads to the dining- 
toom, which is finished with a very chaste sim- 
plicity, and ornamenied with beautiful marble 
statues, and paintings in chiaro obscuro afler the 
antique. At each end is a circular recess, se- 
parated by columns ; and the ceiling is in stucco, 
gilt, the elegant simplicity of which forms a fine 
contrast to that of the drawing-room, which im- 
mediately succeeds. The coved ceiling of this 
fine room is divided into small compartments, 
richly gilt, and exhibiting designs of the antique 
paintings which have been found in Europe, ad- 
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mirably executed by the best Italian artists. The 
sides are hung with a very rich three-coloured 
silk damask, being the firat of the kind ever 
executed in England. The tables are two pieces 
of antique mosaic, found in Titus's baths, and 
purchased from the Abbe Furietli's collection at 
Rome. The glasses are about 108 or 109 inches 
by 65, being two of the largest that then had ever 
been seen in England. This conducts to the 
great gallery, which also serves for the library 
and musenm, being about 133 feet long. The 
book-cases are formed in recesses in the wall, 
and receive the books so as to make them part of 
the general finishing of the room. The whole is 
after the most beautiful style of the antique, 
finished in a remarkably light and elegant manner, 
and gave the first instance of stucco work finished 
in England, after the finest remains of antiquity. 
The ceiling is richly adorned with paintings and 
ornaments answerable to the beautiful taste that 
prevails in the other parts of this superb gallery. 
Below the ceiling runs a series of large medallion 
paintings exhibiting the portraits of all the earls 
of Northumberland in succession, and other prin- 
cipal personages in the noble houses of Percy 
and Seymour, most of which (especially some of 
the most ancient) are taken from genuine originals. 
At the west end of the room is a pair of folding- 
doors into the garden, which uniformity required 
should represent a book-case, to answer the other 
end of the library. Here, by a very happy 
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thought, his grace has exhibited the titles of tlie 
lost Greek and Ronmn authors, so as to form a 
very pleasing deception, and to give at the same 
time a curious catalogue of the authoret deperditi. 
At each end of this gallery is a little pavilion or 
closet, finished in the most exquisite taste, as is 
also a beautiful closet in one of the square turrets 
rising above the roof, which commands a most 
enchanting prospect. From the east end of the 
gallery is a suite of private apartments that are 
extremely convenient and elegant, and lead us 
back to the great hall by which we entered. Of 
the disposition of the grounds, we can ooly say 
that they are beyond all praise, and to be properly 
appreciated, inust be seen. 

IsLBwoKTH adjoins the lawns of Sion, and was 
formerly known by the names of Gisdewortb and 
TbistlewOTth, but corrupted to that which it now 
bears. It could fonnerly boast of a palace, and 
a manu&ctory for making of brass ; it now pos- 
sesses neither. The palace belonged to the King 
of the Romans, better known to the inhabitants of 
this country as Earl of Cornwall, and brother of 
our Henry the Third. To gain the title of King 
of the Romans, he expended vast sums of money, 
in the hope of ultimately becoming Emperor of 
Germany (to which, indeed, that title was gene- 
rally the steppmg-stone) ; but the natives of those 
countries having obtained his money, knew too 
well what belonged to their own interests to elect 
a foreigner ; and he would have done well to have 
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contented himself with the solidities of an Eng- 
lish earldom, instead of struggling for the shadows 
of foreign honours ; for, it is almost needless to 
say, shadows were all he ever obtained. Hia 
pftlace was burnt down in an insurrection of the 
Londoners. 

But we have lingered long enough on this side 
the streani, and must once more cross into Surry> 
to describe fair 

Richmond, which has long been acknowledged 
as one of the finest villages in hia Majesty's 
dominions ; nor is it famed for any single beauty 
in parucular, but for a combination of all those 
grand characteristics essential to a place claiming 
for itself the honour of pre-eminent loveliness. 
Camden saya it had the name of Sbene, or Shi- 
ning, from the splendour of its palace ; and there 
are still existing the hamlets of Sheen hard by, 
in which wag a priory, given, afler its dissolution, 
by Henry the Eighth to the Duke of Somerset; 
it was restored during the short reign of Mary, 
but i^ain dissolved by her sister Elizabeth, It 
subsequently became the property of Sir William 
Temple, with whom resided Dean Sviitt, who has 
made the daughter of his benefactor familiar to 
us by the name of Stella, by which designation 
she was styled in their correspondence. But to 
return afler this digression : 

Richmond took its name from Henry the 
Seventh, who was earl of a tract of land called 
Richmondsbire, in Yorkshire; and not from any 
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land in Brctagnc, (where lie for some time re- 
sided,) as is erroneously supposed. Edward the 
Third died here ; as did also Anne, the wife of 
his grandson, Richard the Second. To her has 
generally been ascribed the honour of teaching 
the English ladies their present mode of riding 
on horseback, which, before her time, used to be 
astride, in the same manner as the men. It is 
rather singular that the ladies of this nation should 
have needed being taught delicacy, and that too 
by a Frenchwoman. Tradition records that bei 
husband took her death so much to heart as par- 
tially to destroy the palace in which they had re- 
sided ; the truth most probably is, that he only 
deserted it ; but be that as it may, it certainly was 
pulled down, and the one subsequently erected 
was built by the Duke of Ormond, but passed to 
the crown on bis attainder. It was destroyed by 
fire in the reign of Henry the Seventh, who rebuilt 
it with greater splendour than ever. He died at 
this palace (as did also Queen Elizabeth); which 
event Camden, in his Britannica, pathetically la- 
ments, but seems to have consoled himself by 
the prospect of human felicity consequent on 
the accession of such a king as James the First ; 
for he says, " He shone out upon us with his 
most august beams, and called us to the hope of 
enjoying him for ever." 

This town would appear to have been much 
neglected after the decease of our princes of the 
House of Tudor, until the time of their late 
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majesties, Queens Caroline and Charlotte, c 
of George tKe Second and Third, who bestowed 
much attention in beautifying and embellishing 
it, particularly the park (which was enclosed by 
Charles the First with a nail eleven miles in 
compass) and gardens, which, under their manage- 
ment, rose to a pitch of grandeur and magnificence 
not easily to be attained. 

The following description of them, as they ex- 
isted in the time of Queen Caroline, may not he 
imwelcome to the reader: — "Entering the gar-> 
dens from Richmond Green was a dairy ; a neat, 
but low brick building. The inside walls were 
lined with stucco ; the vesseb for the milk being 
of the most beautiful china. Passing on by a 
canal, through a grove of fine trees, a temple pie- 
aented itself to the view, consisting of a circular 
dome, crowned with a ball, and supported by 
Tuscan columns; in the centre was an altar. 
Betuming by the dairy, there was a wood; a 
walk in which was terminated by the Queen's 
Pavilion, which contained a beautiful chimney- 
piece, after Falladio, In another part was the 
Duke of Cumberland's house, with a lofty arched 
entrance, whose roof, which rose to a point, was 
terminated by a ball. The next object was the 
summer-house on the terrace, with lofty windows. 
This edifice contained two well-painted pictures, 
representing the siege of Vigo by the Duke of 
Ormond. Through a labyrinth, was seen Mer- 
lin's Cave : while beyond this was a large oval 
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of 500 feel diameter, chilled the Forest Oval, wilh 
a view of the Hermitage, backed by a large row 
of trees. This building had three doors or gate- 
ways ; and the middle part, which formed a con- 
siderable projection, supported a kind of ruinous 
angular pediment, composed of stones rudely laid 
together, and partly covered with moss and mural 
weeds. The entrance was adorned with iron pa- 
lisades finely gilt. The interior apartment was of 
an octagonal form, with niches containing busts. 
Long avenues of stately elms, crossing each other, 
formed large square intervals, employed as mea- 
dows and corn fields, or were covered with thick- 
ets, where hares, pheasants, and partridges found 
a shelter. Such was the state of these gardens in 
Queen Caroline's time." 

In the reign of George the Third, Queen Char- 
lotte had them altered very materislly, and perhaps 
beneficially ; for Brown, under whose directions 
the alterations were planned, pulled down and did 
away with matiy things which art only made sacred 
— a thing of secondary importance in the laying 
out of extensive domains, nature being the first 
object worthy of consideration. 

The town is about a mile and a half in extent, 
and stretches from the summit of the hill down 
its side into the vale beneath. Henry the Fillb 
founded a Carthusian monastery near this place, 
and called it Bethlehem ; as he also did one near 
Isleworth, which has been before mentioned, and 
which he called Sion. 
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Bishop Duppa, (wlio waa tulor to the Prince of 
Wales, aflemards Charles the SeconcI,) when in 
exile on account of the civil wars then raging in 
England, having vowed, if he ever returned, to 
build some alms-houses, did so when such period 
arrived, placing on the gate the following inscrip- 

I will pajr [he tows I made to God in my youth. 

In the reign of James the First the courts of 
law were removed to this place, on account of the 
plague then raging in London ; as also in the year 
1625, from the same cause. 

In the church, on the south side, among other 
inscriptions, is the following, placed under a figure 
in a kneeling attitude : 

Thai youth and ^e and all tfunga pMa nwayg 
Thy turn ia now, at his wu yeslerdsy ! 
Tomorrow shall another take ihy room, 
The next day he a pcey for wonni become. 
And o'er your dusty bones ahall others tread. 
As yoB now walk and trample on the dead, 
'Till neither itene nor memory appear, 
That «Ter you had birth or being here, 

III this church are deposited the remains of the 
poet Thomson, to whose memory a monument has 
been erected in Westminster Abbey ; bia genius 
and talent demanded that such a token of respect 
should be paid to him in the metropolitan abbey; 
but it was not until the year 1792 that a similar 
token was erected over the spot where his bones 
are lying. In that year Earl Buchan directed a 
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monument to be placed over his remains, with the 
following inscription : 

Father of Light and Life ! thou good supreme, 
O trach me what is good I teach me Ihfaelf. 
Sare me Amn loll;, vanity, and nee. 
From eiery low plmai^ and feed mjr aoul 
With knawledge, conicious peace and rirtue, 
I'ure, lacred, ■ubstanCial, never-fading bliss. 

During the progress of this work, death haa also 
placed within these walls another eminent genius. 
The author alludes to the late tragedian, Mr. 
Kean, who, to the lovet of real unaifected nature, 
never played without convincing such that he was 
her true child ; and it will not be advancing too 
much, ifit be said, that, since the days of Garrick, 
no one has yet appeared with such perfect claims 
to pre-eminence in the profession in which he had 
engaged as poor Kean, who now (and deeply is it 
deplored by every sincere admirer of the legiti- 
mate drama) lies numbered with the dead. 

There formerly existed a ferry at ihe spot 
where now there is a bridge, and a very neat and 
handsome structure it is, consisting of five arches ; 
h was begun in the year 1775, and finally com- 
pleted in that of 1777: the materials are of stone. 

From the summit of Richmond Hill is gained 
one of the most enchanting views imaginable, and 
to which nothing but the pen of a poet would be 
able to do justice. On whichsoever side the eye 
may turn, it rests on sublime, stirring, or peaceful 
objects. From this spot eight counties may be 
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viewed laying open to the eye of the beholder — 
certainly not the kingdoms of the earth, but most 
decidedly the glory of one. Thomson, who was 
a true poet of nature, has well said, when writing 
on this subject, 

Heavens, what a goodly prospecl spreads around. 
Of hills and dalea, and lawns and apires. 
And glittering towns and gilded Btiesms, till all 
Tbe stretching landscape into smoke decays. 

From this delightful spot variety is presented 
in all the witchery of winning ways : alike the 
mossy tower, the stately palace, the luxurious 
villa, and the humble shed — all that art can raise 
or nature bestow is here beheld in the fullest per-' 
fection — the flowing river, the falling fountain, the 
magnificent cedar, and the tender exotic — all that 
can give a charm to existence, that can make life 
pleasing to others and grateful to ourselves. 
Looking to the south, the eye, rapidly scanning the 
beauties of Kew, rests on the hills of Surry ; 
thence surreys, in the east, the mighty metropolis ; 
while, in fine contrast to the gloom occasioned by 
the smoke vomited forth from its million of chim- 
neys, are seen to the north the hanging woods 
and lovely hills of Hampstead and Highgate. To 
the west, when 

" No clouds, DO Tapours inlerTcne, 
But (he gay, the open scene," 

the towers of Windsor Casde are clearly distin- 
guishable, and, nearer still, the beauties of Hamp- 
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ton Court Palace, the ancient town of Kingston, 
the rural village of Teddington, the stately groves 
of Petersham, the magniAcence of Ham, and tlie 
quiet loveliness of Twickenham, all lending their 
aid to give enchantment to the scene, and to assiit 
in forming a picture, the longer it is seen the more 
it is desired ; as though 

" incrcsse of tsncy did grow hj tbat ii fed an." 
How applicable to the country around are the 
following words of Dyer : 

Ever cbarming, ever new. 
When wil[ tbe Undicape lire the view ! 
The fountain'! bll, ihe river'B Bon, 
The woodjr valle; a wsnn and low. 
The plcuant leac, Ihe ruined tooer, 
The naked rocli, the shady bover. 
The lown and Tilings, dome and ftnn — 
Each give to eacli & daubie charm, 
Lilie pearla upon an Ethiopia arm. 
Now, eyen now m^joya run liigh, 
A> oa the moimlain'i turf I lie; 
While ihe waalon zephyr aingi. 
And in the vale peiAimei liia vrlnga : 
While the walen murmur deepj 
Wliile the abepllerdi cbann the ahecp ; 
While Ihe Urda nnbotuided fly. 
And with muaic fili the tky— 
Now, even now my joy a run hi^ I 

It is to be regretted, that while Grongar Hill 
has its poet, able to immortalize it in such lines 
as those above, Richmond, with more claims to 
such an honour, has hitherto been left without 
such a distinction. 
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At the foot or this hill the tide, which flaws 
froRi the lea above sixty miles up the Tliames, 
takes its leave; its influence extending further 
up this stream, fkim its mouth, than in any other 
river in Europe. There are some good lines from 
an old poet on this aubject,which are as under : 

Oft as the chan^ng moon the ncean wide 
Impelj, our Tbame* reeavea the chimging tide ; 
When in mid HeaTea Giir CyalMs glorioni ride*, 
By bei dincUd, onwsrd nuh Che Cidea i 
When, on the other dde, ihe w««n in wane, 
The tides, attenduit, hulen back ag^n. 
By force acquired, the siuldng rlrer iweti'd, } 
Rolls on, and cries " to me all riTcrs yield," / 
Save the twin-brother floods of Elbe and Scheld. ? 
With audi true ddea no river can be found 
In ail the teabns that Europe's em]dre bound. 

We will now take our leave of Richmond, of 
which we fear we have given but a very inade- 
quate description, and once more wend our way 
alongside of the Tliames, whose beautiful waters 
are not the least part of the fairy scene we leave 
in the rear ; not, however, without some notice 
Veing taken of 

. TwicKEHiiAM, lying on the north side, the soil 
of.tvhjch is classic ground — this favoured spot 
having been once the residence of Alexander 
Pope, whose name will be remembered as long 
as the li(nguage in which he wrote has being. 
The villa still exists, though not in ,[he same 
form as in the poet's time, it having received the 
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addition of two wings. The grotto, once its 
chief ornament, is either destroyed altogether, or 
so altered from its former state as to convey no 
idea of the ingenuity and taste therein displayed 
by its projector. The following extract from a 
letter addressed by Pope himself to Edward 
Bloimt, Esq., will convey a pleasing notion of the 
effect which it must have produced when seen in 
its liighest perfection. 

" Let no access of any distrust make you think 
of me differently in a cloudy day from what you 
do in the most sunshiny weather. Let the young 
ladies be assured I make nothing new in my 
gardens without wishing to see the print of their 
feiry steps in every part of 'em. I have put the 
last hand to my works of this kind, in happily 
finishing the subterraneous way and grotto : I 
there found a spring of the clearest water, which 
&lls in a perpetual rill that echoes through the 
cavern day and night. From the river Thames, 
you see through my arch, up a walk of the 
wilderness, to a kind of open temple, wholly 
composed of shells in the rustic manner; and 
from that distance under the temple you look 
down through a sloping arcade of trees, and see 
the sails on the river passing suddenly and 
vanishing, as through a perspective glass. When 
you shut the doors of this grotto, it becomes 
on the instant, from a luminous room, a camera 
obscura ; on the walls of which all the objects 
of the river, hills, woods, and boats, are form- 
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ii^ a moving picture in tbeir visible radiations : 
and when you bave s mind to light it up, it 
afibrds you a very difierent scene; it is finished 
with shells interspersed witb pieces of looking- 
glass in angular forms ; and to the ceiling is a 
star of the same material, at which, when a lamp 
(of an orbicular figure, of thin alat»ster) is hung 
in the middle, a thousand pointed rays glitter 
and are reflected over the place. There are 
connected to this grotto by a narrower passage, 
two porches, one towards the river of smooth 
stones, full of light and open ; the other towards 
the garden shadowed with trees, rough with 
shells, flints, and iron-ore : the bottom is paved 
with simple pebble, as is also the adjoining walk 
up the wilderness to the temple, in the natural 
taste, agreeing not ill with the little dripping 
murmur, and the aquatic idea of the whole place. 
It wants nothing to complete it but a good statue 
with an inscription, like that beautiful antique one 
which you know I am so fond of, — 

Hiyvis Nympha laa, saeri cuslodia fbntia 
Doniiio, duRi btandte lentlo muimur aqua. 
Puree meam, quisquu Uogit cam mannora Bomnam 
Rumpere,aeu bibaa, rive larere, tac(. 

Nymph of the grot, those sacred apringi I k«ep. 
And to the murmur of thew walerg sleep ; 
Ah, spare my slumbers, gently tread the cave ! 
And drink in silence, or in ulence lave I 

" You'll think I have been very poetical in this 
description, but it is pretty near the truth. I wish 
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you were here to bear testimony bow little it 
owes to art, either the place itaelf, or the image 
I give of it." 

Upon the possession of this grotto Pope un- 
doubtedly plumed himself; and as it attracted 
much notice, and was tn his time the theme of 
conversation around, and an object of general 
curiosity, it gratified that vanity from the pos- 
session of which he, like other men, was not 
exempt. Dr. Johnson, who did not approve of 
any thing like an mtdue importance being attached 
to that which he conudered as undeserving of it, 
in his life of the poet, has the following passage : 
" Being under the necessity of making a sub- 
terraneous passage to a garden on the opposite 
side of the road, he adorned it vrith fossile bodies 
and dignified it with the tide of a Grotto. As 
some men try to be proud of their defects, he 
extracted an ornament from an inconvenience, 
and vanity produced a grotto where necessity 
enforced a passage." 

Pope was buried in the parish church of 
Twickenham, to whose memory hia friend War- 
burton erected a monument, and wrote an inscrip- 
tion. Their intimacy had its origin in some 
critical notices that Warburton bad written on 
the appearance of Pope's Essay on Man, in" 
which he defended the poet, and by an ingenious 
course of argument attempted to prove that such 
essay was written according to true Christian 
principles and sound morality. It was in allusion 
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ta this circumstance tbat George the Third, in a 
conveTutioD which he had with Dr. Johnson, 
observed that Pope had made Warburton a 
biahop. "True, Sire," exclaimed the Doctor, 
" but Warbuitoa did more for Pope, he made him 
a Chiistian." 

Among the many seats of the nobility and 
gentry hereabout, is that of Strawberry Hill, once 
the residence of the celebrated Earl of Orfbrd, 
better known as Horace Walpole. It was built 
in the year 1698, and at that time it was let out 
in lodgings. The noted Colley Gibber once had 
an apartment in it. 

Marble Hill is another beautiful villa, from a 
design furm'shed by one of the Earls of Pembroke. 
It is at a convenient distance from the Thames, 
and takes its name from the colour of the soil on 
which it stands. It is now the residence of the 
Marquis of Wellesley, formerly it was that of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire. Louis Philippe, 
the present King of the French, resided at Twick- 
enham iriiile in exile, and it is said that he still 
retains possession of the property on which he 
then Uved. Perhaps he desires to keep it as a 
dernier resort. 

The church is a fine building, in the Doric 
order, and was raised in the last century by a 
subscription among the inhabitants. 

The village is without imiformity, long and 
Btoagglingi but is very attractive from its natural 
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situation and the cleanliaesa and gentUily reigning 
around. There is a pretty little ait or isle stand- 
ing opposite the back of the church, on which is 
a tavern and gardens : it is a place much resorted 
to by the Londmers on their high days and holi- 
days. On the south bank of the river is Ham 
House, erected In 1490, which is a fine specimen 
of the style of architecture prevailing at that 
period. 

The country now possesses a different cha- 
racter, as regards its scenery, from that to nhich 
we have lately been accustomed ; instead of 
inagnificeDt gardens, enchanting villas, dense 
woods, and extensive shrubberies, we behold 
smiling coin Gelds and quiet cottages — the horizon 
being bounded to the left by a low range of hills 
sweeping on in the direction of Kingston, white 
to the right, instead of com fields, are meadows, 
the view also being occasionally terminated by 
banks of oziers. We now pass 

TEnDiHOTOK, or Tuddington, the name being 
a corruption of tbat of Tide-eoding-town, the 
tide formerly reaching as &r as this place when 
there were fewer bridges over the Thames, the 
erection of which has sensibly checked its ad- 
vances, and Richmond has now become its utmost 
limit, even at spring tides : here is presented the 
first lock which interrupts the free course of this 
noble stream. 

The appearance of things is now somewhat 
altered: instead of the multitude of pleasure 
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boats and skiffs heretofore seen, we heboid only 
the punt of some brother of the angle, and occa- 
sionally a commercial barge; the scene being 
varied by the appearance of that noble bird the 
Bwan, sailing m^estically along. The pedestrian 
is not sorry for the exchange ; he now feels him- 
self truly in the country, and free from the con- 
tiguity of the metropolis, and the consequent 
escape from the intrusion of her sons. Your true 
pedestrian dislikes interlopers ; and, except the 
friend at bis side, is a declared enemy to all who 
claim acquaintance on the score of living in the 
same place. He leaves his regular habitation and 
wanders on through unknown tracts in search of 
different scenes from those to which he is gene- 
rally accustomed, to find variety and perhaps 
solitude : in variety he meets with pleasure, while 
in solitude he indulges in meditations, from which 
he can, whenever he is so minded, again find 
relief by once more sallying forth into the wide 
field that nature opens before him. In the midst 
of these musings, or some very similar, we find 
ourselves at 

KiNGSTOK, which is a laige town in Surrey, 
where once a year, in the spring, the Assizes for 
the county are held. It is very well built, with a 
fine church and some good streets. Its ancient 
name was Moreford, or Great Ford, from one 
having existed in the neighbourhood. In the 
market-place eight of our Saxon kings were 
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crowned ; from which circunutance, it is believetl 
the town takes its present name of Kingstown, or 
Kingston ; some, however, are of opinion that it 
takes its name from a fortress belonging to, and 
also had been an ancient demesne of, the crown. 
It certainly had its present name as early as 
the Heptarchy. The pictures of these kings are 
preserved in the church, as also that of John, 
from whom this town had its first charter of in- 
corporation : it is governed by bailiffs, high 
steward, recorder, town clerk, dec. Here, ac- 
cording to the old writers, was held a great 
council of the nobles of the land, in which 
Egbert, the first king of all England presided, 
this was in 8S8. Near to the town existed at one 
time 8 castle, belonging to the Earls of Glouces- 
ter, of which there are now no vestiges remaining. 
It sent Members to Parliament in the times of 
Edward the Second and Third, but on the in- 
habitants petitioning to be relieved from that 
honour and burden, such privilege was taken 
away. Queen Elizabeth founded a school here, 
andgave certain lands in trust for its support ; in 
which school Gibbon, the historian, received the 
early part of his education. 

The principal church is a fine, spacious, and 
imposing building. Among the many monumental 
inscriptions adorning its walls is the following, on 
a brass plate in the western chancel, chiefly 
noticeable on account of its singularity: 
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Mere /Francis > Richard "l Children which the Lord gave lo 

T.. . I I7J 1 Edmund SlauntoD, D.D. late Mi- 
Ive Richud Edmund ..,„.' -., 

I I niBler of KingtCon upon Thames. 

the ( Mar; \ Edmund W» President of Corpus Christi 

b«Bj M.,to, S^ M.g. b,M.,,bi™r.,d..,l»„ 

I I I of Richard Balthrop, aervant lo 

Of \Miif . 



EecL xL 10. Childhood and youth are faia, desth lagat 

o'er all, 

Rom. 1. 14. Even those who never rinaed, like Adam fid). 

Rom. V. 13. But why over all, in the fint men every one 

) Cor. XV. 2. Sinned and fell, nothe Umsetf atone. 

I Tim. i. 1. Our hopes inChiiat, the second Adam, he 

Matth. L SI. Who saved the elect from sin and misery. 

Rom. ii. 10. What's that to ua, poor cbildien ! Tbii our 

Qta. ivii. 7, Qod is a Ood (o the fiuthfiil and their seed. 
1 Theu. iv. 11. Sleep on, dear Children, never that you wake. 
Rev, XI, 12, Till Christ doth raise yon and to glory take. 

The bridge which crosses to Hatapton Wick 
is of a recent date, built of stone, and consists 
of five arches. It is a handsome structure, and 
▼ery different from the one formerly in use, which 
was of wood, and of very old standing. In the 
time of Charles the First, it was the second bridge 
irom the Bea(the new one is now the eleventh), and 
consisted of SO arches and ZS piers. One Robert 
Hammond, a townsman of Kingston, endowed it 
with iOL per annum, for the purpose of releasing 
passengers from the payment of the toll which bad 
been imposed for its maintenance. 
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In the neighbourhood of Kingaton stands a 
house anciently belonging to that Neville Earl of 
Warwick wlio, to use the quaint language of 
Aubrey in hia Antiquities of Surrey, " did pull 
down and set up liings :" it is now the property 
of Earl Spencer. Near it are certain springs, 
the water of which, by means of leaden pipes, is 
conveyed under roads, buildings, and even the 
river itself, into Hampton Park, a distance of 
more than three miles. There are several other 
seats in the immediate vicinity of great beauty, 
particularly those called Canbury House and 
Coombe House, both of which are deserving 



We now cross the bridge, at the foot of which 
is Haufton Wick. It holds forth to the anti- 
quarian or lover of the picturesque, nothing 
deserving notice ; yet at this moment we were 
glad to (Ind ourselves within its walls, for being 
rather wearied with our long walk, under an early 
autumnal sun, we were right merry to find that 
mine host of the Lion, could furnish forth an 
excellent steak and a cup of home-brewed for our 
refreshment, of which having heartily partaken* 
we will once more resume our journey ; but 
before taking leave of Hampton Wick, must say 
one thing that will be thought much in its favour 
by all honest anglers (of whom we hope we are 
a part), and it is this — that there is an abundance 
of fish in the river in this neighbourhood, which 
was fully proved to our entire satisftcdon by the 
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quantity tak^n by ourselves, for having thrown in 
our line we 'were recompensed by some very 
good sport. Gudgeon and chub seemed to be 
most in plenty ; of the latter we do not remem- 
ber ever to have killed finer. 

Quitting this little digression, if so it may be 
called, which has led us past the village of 
Thames Ditton, on the opposite shore, we find 
ourselves at the side of Hampton Park, with the 
exception of which, there is no object peculiarly 
striking till we arrive at Mahptom itself, where 
stands the Palace of Hahptoit Court. Its history 
is GO well known, that it will be unnecessary at 
any length to dwell thereon. It was built by 
Cardinal Wolsey, with such rare raagnificeoce and 
splendour, as to raise bo much envy and ill will, 
that, to screen himself from the effects of both, 
he made a present of it to Henry the Eighth, 
who, in return, allowed him the Palace at Rich- 
mond for a residence. King Henry greatly im- 
proved upon the original design, and so altered it 
in its completion, that it was held in the highest 
estimation both by natives and foreigners, and 
became the favourite residence of some of our 
sovereigns, and, we must not forget to mention, 
the prison of one. Charles the First, who was 
ordered to remain here by the Parliament. Of 
its former state some idea may be formed, when 
we are told that above 280 silken beds were set 
up in the palace for strangers only, and that 
the whole apartments glittered in gold and silver. 
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In an account given of it by a foreigner, in the 
time of Elizabeth, is the follonmg : — " The chief 
area is paved with stone, in the middle of which 
is a fountain, constantly throwing up water. 
The chapel of the palace is of a most splendid 
deacription ; while In the Queen's cloaet the win- 
dows are transparent, being of crystal. Being 
afterwards led into two chambers, one of which 
was the presence chamber, we were astonished at 
the profusion of gold and silver, and silken 
tapestry every where observable. Here ia also a 
little chapel hung with tapestry, where the Queen 
performs her devotions. In her bed-chamber the 
bed was covered with very costly coverlids, the 
tester of which was hung by Anne Boleyn, and 
presented by her to her husband Henry the 
Eighth." 

Great part of the ancient structure was puUed 
down by order of William the Third, who, under 
the direction of Sir Christopher Wren, had other 
apartments added to suit his own personal views, 
and perhaps complaints. Since his time it has 
not been used as the residence of royalty ; and 
if any observation can be made wfaUe on the 
present subject, it is this — that it is much to be 
regretted and deplored, that a palace like the one 
at present treated of, possessing every advantage 
of situation and size, should be suffered to fall 
into decay, and experience that neglect which 
will end in its ruin— or, what is more scandalous 
aiill, to be parcelled out into apaitments for noble 
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paupera and their friends and relatives, more 
especially when it is an admitted fact, that we as 
a nation possess no place, (always excepting 
Windsor Castle,) deserving the name of a National 
Palace ; and if one twentieth part of the money 
which has been thrown away on Buckingham 
House, had been expended in improving and 
repairing this edifice, we should have beheld a 
very different thing from the toy-thop to be seen 
in St. James's Park. 

In this palace are deposited the celebrated 
pictures, called the Cartoons, for the reception ot 
which a gallery was expresaly prepared. They 
are paintings in water colours from scriptural 
subjects, by the band of Raphael Urbin, and 
are of such value, that when Louis the Fourteenth 
offered the sum of 100,000 louis d'ors for them, 
it was refused. They were brought into this 
country by William the Third, are six in number, 
and on the following subjects : 

I. Death of Aniniu Act*, t. S. 

S. Elymai the Sorcerer itruck blind Acta, liiL II. 

3. The mlrHculont draught of fisha St. Lnke, t.tScT. 

4. The people noiSdng to Paul mid ) a^^ ^ ., 

Banwba* al Ljrttra i 

5. St ^ul preaching St Atheni.... Acta, jTii 22. 

6. Charge to SI. Peter St.John,xxi. 15— IT. 

The park and gardens are exceedingly beau- 
tiful, of which but little donbt will exist, when it 
is told that Brown, the chief gardener to bis late 
Majesty George the Third, being desired by that 
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sovereign to make whatever hnprovements he 
deemed fit in tbern, is said to have replied, after 
having properly viewed them, " that any altera- 
tion could only be made for the worse, and that 
no improvemettt could be made in the disposition 
in which they were then laid out." 

There has been a very handsome church lately 
erected in Hampton village. It is built near the 
water side, from which it presents an agreeaUe 
picture. 

The path now leads us once again into Surrey, 
by a wooden bridge, by which means Hampton 
and the little village of East Moulsey are con- 
nected. From this side of the river is presented 
a very pretty view of the house formerly belong- 
ing to Garrick, as also of the gardens, in which 
there is a Grecian rotunda, with a small portico 
in the Ionic order, containing a very good statue 
of Shakespeare from the chisel of Roubiliac. 

Here then was passed some portion of the life 
of that excellent actor and exemplary man, David 
Garrick, who was not only supremely great in the 
line of his profession, but also in the possession 
of all those qualities on which we are taught to 
place a high value, as tending to the happiness of 
o^ers as well as to the increase of our own 
rational pleasures. In him was centred not 
merely the love and a perfect knowledge of tlie 
drama, but also of the muses, with just claims to 
an occasional wreath himself. The force of wit, 
the brilliancy of an engaging conversation vrithout 
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its Bting — possessing every talent tliat could adorQ 
life, or make it eDgagingto others— he was the 
counterpart of that character Shakespeare has so 
divtuely sketched) when he says — 

Within the limit of becoming mini], 
I neier ipent ui hour's talk wilhal. 
His eye begets occsslon for hii nit ; 
Far eiery object that the one dotli catcta, 
The other turni to ■ mirlb monngjeit, 
Which hii Ihir tongue (conceits expositor) 
Dellven Id such apt and gradoua words, 
That aged ears play truant at Ms tales. 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and loluble is his discourse." 

At this point the river Mole, which has its rise 
from several springs in the southern part of Surrey, 
&lls into the Thames between East and West 
Moulsey, they both taking their names fVom it. 
To thelatter place there is a ferry from Hampton, 
The Mole is said to take its name from its 
creeping appearance, and also from its working 
its way in some places underground, as at a place 
called White Hill, where it is suddenly lost, when, 
after having concealed itself for some distance, it 
once more emerges into light at Leatherhead 
bridge. In its course it passes through the vale 
of Holmesdale, the inhabitants of which having 
formerly had the good fortune to thrash the 
Danes, made the following distich, of which 
their descendants boast unto this day : 
The Tale of Holmesdall 
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Prom Hampton, the country on the Surrey aide 
is nothing more than one continued and extenBive 
plain for several miles, which has no particular 
claima on our attention; while the view on the 
opposite shore, being , bounded by tlie village of 
Hampton, holds forth no very invidng prospect to 
the eye, nor is there anything worthy of research ; 
we therefore turn to the river itself, now agreeably 
diversified by the number of little green isles that 
exist between Garrick's vQla and Sunbury. The 
pedestrian is pleasantly engaged in beholdii^ 
their luxuriant foliage and waving boughs, and 
the high state of cultivation in which they are. 
Thus employed we arrive at 

StiNBUBT, differing widely from its neighbour, 
Hampton, it being a very fine and extensive 
village, not to say a sumptuous one. It consists 
of one long street of large and well-built houses, 
mostly inhabited by a very respectable class of 
gentry. It is prettily situated on an elevated site, 
overlooking the meadows of Surrey, to and from 
which there is a ferry, with a lock and weir 
close at band. Though much may be advanced 
in favour of this village, little can be said for its 
inns or public houses ; and we would advise the 
pedestrian (for we speak as we have found), if 
he should choose to be ferried over the Thames 
for the purpose of making a closer inspection 
of Sunbury, by no means to make any stay there : 
should he, however, contrary to the advice now 
given, determine to take his chance, he will meet 
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with bad Sire and high charges. But pass we on 
towards Walton, whou bridge) backed by the 
woods of Oatlands, may occasionally be seen in 
fine contrast to die rather denuded country 
throi^h which for the last few miles we hare heat 
straying. As a town or village, of 

WAtTOR much need not be said ; but the 
fineness of the country around, the ntnation in 
which it IB placed, together with the numennu 
seats that embellish die neighbourhood, |^ve it 
many claims to our attendon. Most writeni 
seem to agree that Walton takes its name from 
a vallum or rampire of earth with a trench run- 
ning from St. George's HiU, situate in this parish. 
There are also traces of a camp, and it appears 
not to be doubted that the Romans had a statira 
of some consequence at this place. Salmon, 
however, in his Sorr. 66. 71. supposes it the 
Tamese of Ravennas, the ramparts and graff 
being bigger than Roman, and that a yicinal 
way led to it from Guildford. There is an old 
story about Middlesex having at one time joined 
this town, some three hundred years ago ; but on 
account of a dreadful inundation, the old current 
of the Thames was changed, a churdi swaUowed 
up, and much other damage done. There is, 
however, nothing like a conclusive authority for 
such an assertion, and at the best it rests but 
on a feeble fonndadcm. 

The church makes a good appearance, is large 
aui spacious, with a fine square tower; it is bu^t 
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of Bints and {daster, posaeisea a nave, chancel, 
and usles, and is rich in decoration, monuments, 
and inscripUons, raised and initten to perpetuate 
the memory of the dead. Near the altar lie the 
lemains of Lilly, the astrologer ; he had a house 
in or near Walton, was an ingenious and tainted 
man, though a firm believer in astrology, and has 
given us the history of bis own life, whidi is 
still looked upon as a very interesting piece of 
biography. In the north aisle is a very fine monu- 
ment to the memory of Richard Viscount Shannon : 
it consists of the marble figure of a man in armour, 
in his right handhe holds a truncheon, while bis left 
reclines upcHi some colours, about him are varioua 
implements of war, and at his feet a female is 
seen embracing an om. There is a very long 
inscription, in which is related the principal trans- 
actions of his liie; auchas his having beenei^;aged 
in the battles of the Boyne and Lander, storming 
of Vigo, &c. &C. He died on the £Oth of De- 
cember, 1740, aged 65 years. Li the chancel, 
and also well deserving of the strictest attention, 
are a couple of brass plates, the first of which is 
engraved on both sides, but being suspended on a 
nail is capaUe of being turned round, and can 
therefore be very readily seen. On one side is 
the figure of a man with a hat on his head, booted 
and spurred, sitting on a stag, in the stag's throat 
there being a sword ; on the reverse aide he is 
sdn m the stag's back, one hand holding by its 
botns, and with the other he is in the act of stab- 
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bing the animal ; here he is represented without 
his hat, but retaining the boota and spurs. On 
the other plate is represented himself, bis mUe, 
and their children, five sons and six daughters. 
Manning, in his history of Surrey, gives the 
following traditionary story to account for the 
above-mentioned plates. He says — 

"John Selwyn, the person represented on one 
in the praying posture, and on the others in the 
act of kilUng the stag, was, as appears by the 
inscription, under keeper of the park at Otelands, 
in the reign of Queen ;Eli2abeth ; the bugle horn, 
the mark of his office, is apparent in both figures. 
This man, according to the sexton, was famous 
fi>r his strength, agility, and skill in horsemanship, 
specimens of all which he exbibited before the 
queen at a grand stag hunt in that park, where 
attending, as was his duty of oflBce, he. In the 
heat of the chase, suddenly leaped from his horse 
upon the back of the stag, both running at that 
thne with their utmost speed, and not only kept 
his seat gracefully, in spite of every effort of the 
affrighted beast, but drawing his sword, with it 
guided him towards the queen, and coming near 
her, he plunged it in his throat, so that the animal 
fell dead atherfeet. This was thought sufficiently 
wonderful to be chronicled on his monument, 
and he is accordingly there pourtrayed in the act 
of stabbing the stag. 

" An extraordinary circumstance occurs in the 
plate, which hasgiven rise to variouB conjectures. 
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Tbe repregentation of the story here related te 
ei^ayed on both aides of the same plate ; in one 
Selwyn appears with a hat on his head, and in the 
other he is bareheaded, but with spurs on, a 
circunutance wanted in the former ; from this 
double representation some hare thoi^fht he per- 
formed this ieat more than once, others with 
more probability attribute it to the first engraving 
not havu^ been approved of by the family, as 
deficient either in likeness or some other circum- 
stance, wherefore a second mi^t be done, and to 
save the expense of a fresh plate, was executed 
on the back of the former, which opinion receives 
some confirmation from the four holes seen at the 
comers of the plate, by which it was &stened 
down, so that oiUy one side could be viewed." 

There is also in the diuich a highly curious 
figure of a woman with an iron bridle on her tongue, 
the following tines being written underneath, — 



The building is of very ancient date, notice 
being taken of it in the reign of Edward the 
First, at which time the livii^ was valued atfiHuv 
teen marks a year. 

The Manor of Walton, in the time of William 
the First, was in possession of Edward of Salis- 
bury ; but came into the hands of the Crown in 
the reign of Henry die Fifth, and so continued 
until granted away by Charles the First to certain 
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private individuals, in whose descendants it most 
probably remains to diis day. 

The first bridge over the Thames from this 
spot was of wood ; the present one is of brick, 
with a itone parapet, and consists of four principal 
arches, with many subsidiary ones on account of 
the winter floods ; it is, in &ct, a double bridge, 
whose long Ime of arches creates a feeling of 
surprise and pleasure in the mind of any person 
beholding it far the first time. Thus much for 
Walton, whose neighbourhood is enlivened and 
enriched by the vicinity of the noble house and 
grounds of 

OATI.AIIDB, the lodge belonging to which is 
close to the foot of the bridge. This was for- 
merly a palace, of some note in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, his daughter Elizabeth, and during 
the dme of the Stuarts. Henry, Duke of Glou- 
cester, youngest son of Charles the First, was 
bom and baptized here ; be died shortly a&et the 
Restoration, in bis £Oth year, at Whitehall, tt 
came to the Crown by purchase, in Henry the 
Eighth's time, whose successors stocked the park 
with deer, which tbey took great delight in hunt- 
ing. During the time of the Commonwealth it 
suffered much, having been allowed to &11 almost 
into ruin. It is now chiefly remembered as 
having been the residence of the late Duke of 
York, who restored it in some degree to its ancient 
state of splendour. Besides the exquisite walks, 
shrubberies, and woods, which extend to the town 
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of Weybridge, there is also a inagnificent sheet of 
water, scarcely to be distinguiahed from the noble 
stream that rolls its waves at its side. This 
&voured spot is now the property of Hughes Ball, 
Esq., from his riches known by the name of 
Golden Ball, who married a noted Italian dancer, 
named Mercandotti. 

From an eminence nearly opposite the small 
and almost hidden village of Handfotd there is a 
very delightful retrospectiTe view to be liad of 
the Thames, which makes a andden bend towards 
Walton, and as suddenly returns upon itself, 
almost surrounding a large piece of land, and 
giving it the appearance of a stately island, en- 
riched with beautiful verdure and supporting 
numerous herds of cattle that feed upon its 
herbage, thus imparting a pleasing character to 
the scene, while the quantity of wood to the ri^t, 
where the eye once more surveys the (air domain 
of Oatlands, over which hastily glancing, we gaze 
for an instant on Walton's picturesque bridge, and 
finally rest on tbe quiet picture of still life dis- 
played in the snug fkim-houses and homesteads 
lying on the Middlesex bank. Fain would we 
linger near such scenes as this, and drink in their 
loveliness ; but time warns us to depart, and we 
resume our journey, passing to tbe right the 
before-mentioned village of Handibrd, whence the 
river meanders in all directions until it receives 
the Wey, a small stream that rises in Hamp- 
shire, and entering Surrey at Farnbam, proceeds 
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on to Godalmjng, thence to Chiildford, and aftei- 
pasaing Heiratk Abbejr, whose side is washed by 
its waterS) at last falls into the Thames at Wey- 
bridge, to which it gives name. 

At this place is a very pretty villa, worthy of 
notice on account of its having once been the 
residence of the Countess of Dorchester, daugh- 
ter of the celebrattd Sir Charles SedJey, and 
mistxeas to James Ae Second. — When Sir Charles 
was asked why he took part in die Revoludon 
of 1688, he is said to have answercS, with 
rather a bitter smile, that "James having made 
his daughter a countess, he was bound in gra- 
titude to assist in making the son-in-law of his 
benefactor a king." 

In the parish of Walton, attd at the distance of 
three quarters of a mile from Cbertsey, is the 
place known as Coway Stakes, and which has 
occupied so much of the dme and attention of the 
learned in all ages, as to whether it was at this 
point that Julius Cceiar forded the river whea in 
search of Cassivelaun, whose territories he wat 
about to invade. Camden is decisive in his opinion 
as to this being tbs spot, and gives die following 
account of the manner of the passing of the 
Romans. — " On the other side of the river was 
drawn up a large army of Britons, defended by 
large stakes; but the Romans entered with bo 
much intrepidity that the Britons could not stand 
the shock, but abandmied the place and fled>'' 
He fiirther says, " I cannot be mistaken in this 
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pUoB) the river being scarce tax feet deep here- 
abouts ; and the place, now called from these 
stakes, Coway Stakes." Gale, in his Archteolo^, 
i. p. 188, supports the opinion of Camden; but 
Doctor Owen attempts to controvert it, and says 
that the Tamesis inentioned by Ceesar was the 
Medway. Arch. ii. 159, 

With respect to certain stakes which have at 
different periods been weighed or dredged up, 
some have been of opinion, that they only formed 
part of & fishing weir used by the Britons ; but 
In the first place, it is not at all likely that stakes 
of such a description as those that have hitherto 
been discovered, should have been used for any 
such purpose, consisting as they do of a very 
ihick and extremely hard |Mece of wood, so hard 
indeed as to be able to turn the edge of an axe, 
having an ImmenBe weight of lead at one end, 
which being sunk in the bed of the river, kept 
audi stake firmly fixed in its place. But another 
objection to these stakes ever having formed a 
fishing weir is contained in Manning's History of 
Surrey (and it is by far the more important one). 
It is this — " that] supposing such stakes to have 
been used for the purposes of a weir, why have 
not similar ones been discovered in difierent parts 
of the river t" Connderable importance may be 
attached to this observation; forintheearlierstages 
of our history, when Britain consisted chiefly of 
trackless woods, the arts of civiUsation litde 
known, and the great body of the- people no better 
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than barbarians ; at such a period the sports of 
hunting and fishing must of necessity have been 
general among them — they would have been em- 
ployed in self-defence against starvation ; and if 
such weirs as is supposed to have been here 
erected were found to have conduced to the utility 
or benefit of the community, instead of having 
(mly one solitary instance of such a work, they, 
on the contrary, if not numerous, would at least 
have been much more frequenL I^ therefore, it 
cannot be supposed that they were placed for any 
such purpose as that last adverted to, for what 
could they have been intended I Clearly not to 
prevent the incursions of neighbouring tribes, of 
whom they had little dread ; and whose quarrels, 
when they did happen, were of too sudden a nature 
to suffer the completion of such a work as Coway 
Stakes. No : there ia every evidence to prove 
that they were placed to put a stop to the advance 
of a dangerous and haughty foe, to a strange and 
hostile nation, whose mode of warfare and well- 
diadplined ranks left no hopes of success to the 
forlcHn and disheartened Britons, but in extraor- 
dinary efforts, whether of force or stratagem. 
That this was one of the means tried by that 
dispirited people there can remain no reaaooable 
doubt, confirmed as it is by the many remains of 
broken Roman weapons of war which have from 
time to tjme been dug up in the immediate vi- 
cinity, betokening the place of ^i engagement, 
of which Ceesar speaks as having occurred im- 
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mediatdy on bu having succeeded in e£Eecting his 
landing. 

In a short time the tourist reaches SHZFFXKTOir, 
a sweet retired spot, surrounded by ferai-bouaeB 
and orchards, and possessing a beautiful little 
church of picturesque appearance. This village 
is worthy of note, independently of its rural situ- 
BtioD, on account of its contiguity to Coway Stakes, 
aitd being supposed to have been the place of tbe 
general engagement which ensued, on Ceesar's 
landing, between that warrior and Cassivelaun. 
The learned of course have differed, (as they 
indeed generally do in any important pcntu, 
whether of history, divinity, or other matter,) as 
to this having been the actual place where such 
conflict occurred; butthis portion of tliecoimtry 
formed part of CassiveUum's territories, and 
Ctesar himself informs us, that on his having suc- 
ceeded in fording the river, he entered into and 
triumphed in a general engag«nent over Caasive- 
laun. Adjoining the town there is a meadow, 
called the War Close, in which arms of all kinds 
have at different times been dug up ; which eir- 
cnmstance confirms, in some measure, the opinkna 
before given. 

On die opposite bank, in Surrey, stands Chertsey, 
which is connected with Shepperton by means of 
abridge: formerly, the only means of communica- 
tion was by a feny. The first bridge was of wood, 
and built by permission of Henry IV. ; the pre- 
sent one is of Puibeck stone, consisting of five 
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principal arches, and two subsidiaries for the 
floods. The woik was done by contract, and 
the contractor having completed the number of 
arches he had engaged for, and they not reaching 
the Surrey shore, that county was obliged, at a 
great expense, to supply the deficiency. 

Cbebtset, ivhich is about three quarters of a 
mile above Coway Stakes, next claims our atten- 
tion : it has been a market-town since the time of 
Edward the First, and was at one period cde- 
brated for the possession of a magnificent mitred 
abbey, whose abbot was privileged to sit in Par- 
liament. It was founded by Enchenwald, bishop 
of London, in the year 664, and was once burnt 
in an incursion of the Danes, who killed the 
abbot and ninety of the monks ; but king Edgar 
re&unded and enriched it with many liberal en- 
dowments. Although it was one of the most 
splendid religious houses in the kingdom, there 
are now little or no remains of it. From the ruins 
a causeway has been erected, reaching hence to 
Egbam, and thus protects the low lands ftom 
the winter floods ; the streets also are heightened, 
to save them from inundation. 

It was in Chertsey Abbey the remains of Henry 
the Sixth were deposited, af^r bis having been 
barbarously murdered in the Tower, where they 
remained until Henry tbe Seventh thought proper 
to remove them to Westminster. His successor, 
Henry the Eighth, had it in contemplation to 
have made a saint of him, and for that purpose 
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applied to Pope Julius ; but they difiering as to 
the amount of money to be given &b a coniidera- 
tion to the said pope for managing the basinesa, 
these worthies disagreed, and the matter was 
carried no farther. The old church, whicb was 
pulled down in the year 1806, was built at the 
same ume with the abbey. 

Here lived Cowley, the poet ; and here also he 
died. The bouse in which he resided was known 
by tlie name of the Porch House, from a porch 
projecting into the street, which has since been 
removed. This house wag some time ago pur- 
chased by Mr. Clark, the late Chamberlain of 
London, who took especial care to preserve the 
apartments, known as those in which our poet 
chiefly resided, sacred from the violation and intru- 
sion of the repairer and beautifier. Cowley was a 
staunch supporter of the royal cause, and also a 
sufferer for the same ; and like many others, when 
better days dawned, seems to have been neglected, 
or thought himself so, by those who had the power, 
andwboought to have rewarded and caressed him. 
On his death be was honoured with a sumptuous 
funeral, perhaps as a compensation for the little 
notice taken of him in his lifetime ; and now 
lies buried in Westminster Abbey. Chaiies the 
Second, who had failed to recompense him while 
living, requited him on his decease in a way too 
often done by that thoughtless monarch, by say- 
it^, " there had not ever lived a better man than 
Mr. Cowley," 
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In Chertsey parish, but in the manor of Laleham, 
in Middlesex, ]ies a quan^ty of land, about one 
hundred and sixty acres in extent, nhich goes by 
the name of Laleham Burr-way, the pasturajte of 
which belongs exclusively to the owners of pro- 
perty within the said manor, and may be let by 
them to any person they please. It is one of 
those heavenly spots, few on the earth, and far, 
very &r between, paying no taxes of any kind 
to either parish. The right is divided into about 
three hundred parts, called Fairers, on which 
some are entitled to feed a horse, on others a cow 
and calf. These lots are oitto sold totally dis- 
tinct from the estate to which they originally be- 
longed. This tract of land has been enclosed, 
and was specially exempted in Chertsey Indosure 
Act, which was passed in the year 1808. In 
winter, when the water is high, the cows being 
cdlected tt^ther by a cow-herd, swim over to 
their pasture. This piece of land is said to hav« 
been granted to the inhabitants of the manor of 
Laleham by the monks of Chertsey, in recompense 
for a timely supply of provisions furnished to them 
in a season of scarci^, the inhabitants of Chertsey 
having neglected or refused so to do, or at all to 
ud and assist them. 

At the distance of about a mile from the town 
is St. Ann's Hill, on which formerly stood a 
chapel ; it is a highly romantic spot, free from 
the noise and bustle of the world, and also from 
its cares, pollutions, and its crimes. From its 
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summit is presented & conmianiling view into six 
different counties, laying open a scene of such 
a rural, picturesque, and happy character, that the 
mind is gradually solaced and softened by its in- 
fluence into the indulgent^ of the most amiahle 
feelings that the complicated nature of our system 
af&rds. While in the enjoyment of such feelings, 
how sweetly sound (borne on the breeze) the 
village bells of Shepperton. Had not all our 
best affecdons been awakened within us before, all 
our holiest associations, it wanted but the magic 
of these sounds, visiting us as they did in solitude 
and silence, to hare sufficiently called them forth. 
What emotions of the heart do they not conjure 
up t — what remembrance of things long past do 
they nolrecall ! — all ourdiildish enjoyments, all our 
Bchool-boy days, all that we have ever loved and 
love, are brought tt^etber, thus forming a chaos 
as inexplicable as it is pleasing ! How often has 
it been our lot, cast on the grassy tur^ to surren- 
der ourselves up to the saddening, softening, 
happy, beloved recollections their melody calls 
forth ! Oh I it is not too much to name that me- 
lody which acts so feelingly on the senses, making 
sach deep inroad on the human frame, and leading 
us gently on to thoughts and acts in which it would 
be happy for us were we more frequently to in- 
dulge, and moulding our minds for the receiving of 
good impressions that lead us to moralize, and find 

Books in Ihe nmalng brooki, Mnnom ia •tones. 

And goed in awtrj Ihuig. 
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Walking over a few fields towards Thorp, in 
order to avoid the necessity of again visiting 
Chertsey bridge, we arrive at a ferrjr that takes ns 
to Lalefaam, to which, from Chertsey, the Thames 
runs almost in a straight line, and, with the ex- 
ception of an occasional gentle bend, so continues 
till it reaches the town of 

Staines, so called, it is apprehended, from the 
stone put up at a short distance from the town, 
to mark the extent of the jurisdiction of the city 
of London up the river, to which place the chief 
officers of that city, once a year, make an expe- 
dition by water, for the purpose of catching the 
young swans, which is done by means of nets, 
when, having put the city mark upon them, they 
once more give them their liberty : this is called 
swan-hopping. Thus far the city lays claim to 
all swans having the mark upon them, and any 
person meddling therewith is guilty of felony. 
The Romans undoubtedly were acquainted with 
this place; and Stukely gives it as his opinion, that 
they surrounded it with ditches ; and he tracea 
some appearance of a Roman road hence, in the 
direction of Tumham Green. 

In its very early history Staines was not exempt 
from tnisfbrtunes, for in the year 999 the Danes, 
under the command of Unlaf, laid waste the whole 
country hereabout ; and not satisfied with what 
they had already done, they once more paid it a 
-visit in the year 1009, and did not leave it till their 
ships, wanting repair, warned tbem to depart. 
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This town, conjointly with Egham, on the other 
shore, has been truly unfortunate in its bridges, 
of wUcb the first and best was of wood, erected 
in die reign of Edward the Third. After under- 
going numy repairs, it becoming dangerous, a 
bridge of stone was begun to the east of the old 
one, in the year 1791, and was opened in 1796; 
bat the piers having sunk in such a manner as to 
cause the centre arch to crack, it was obliged to 
be shut up in the following year, and was neTei 
afterwards used. This structure cost nine thou- 
sand pounds. In 1801, a contract was entered 
into for the erection of one of iron, for the ram of 
four thousand six hundred and twenty-nine pounds, 
which was opened in 1803, but gave way the 
some year, in consequence of some excavations 
having been made, as was alleged, on the Mid- 
dlesex side. Another iron bridge was now 
resolved upon, and was accordii^ly built, being 
supported by eight rows of stroi^ wooden ^les, 
but though that lasted longer than its three pre- 
decessors, yet it was considered unsafe in 1829f 
and a new one of stone was near completion whoi 
the author passed up the stream. It has since 
been opened, and we heartily wish it may stand 
as long as its appearance would warrant us in 
believing it will. 

EouAU is of ancient date, and at one time be- 
longed to the abbey at Chertsey ; it does not carry 
on any trade, but is chiefly supported byJtravellerSt 
being one of the great dioroughfares to the West. 
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The church is of leceni erection, the old one 
having been taken down in the year 1 830. Among 
many beautiful monuments that were formerly in 
the old church, but which have been removed into 
the new one, are two worthy of attention ; one to 
the honour and memory of Sir John Denham, 
father of the poet of that name, and one of the 
judges of the Court of Exchequer in Ireland, in 
the reign of Charles the First ; the other being in 
memory of his two wives. Upon the one, Sir John 
is figured as rising from the dead at the general 
resurrection ; while upon the other, his first wife is 
represented as bearing a child in her arms, the 
second wife having her back turned towards her. 

There are some alms houses in the town, for 
five old women, each house having an orchard 
attached to it. 

Here is part of a noble causeway, which bad 
its commencement at Chertsey, being kept up for 
ft protection against the floods of winter, when 
the waters of the Thames, running high, would 
(were it not for this preventive) overstep its 
limits, and destro}' the country around. 

Egham has, for some years past, been enlivened 
by frequent horse races, which, it is to be hoped, 
may meet with such encouragement as will tend 
to theii continuance, furnishing as they do a source 
of much innocent pleasure and amusement to the 
inhabitants in general. 

Leaving Egham, we shortly pass, to the lef^ 
Runiney Mead, whose ancient name was Runimed. 
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This meadow has long been fiuned on account of 
its having been the spot where the great barons 
of Engluid, nho had assembled an army to en- 
sure for themgelves and others the observance of 
their several rights and privileges by King John, 
gained from that monarch his reluctant consent 
and signature to Magna Charts. It is believed 
that the charter was actually signed and ratified 
on a little islet lying opposite this meadow, from 
which circumstance it derives its name of Magna 
Charta Island, and all the importance to be gained 
from such an event. If it were our habit to mo- 
ralize (which we confess it is not)) here would have 
been abundant occasion for the indulgence of 
such a feeling ; nevertheless, who can suffer his 
footsteps to stray over a place where has occurred 
one of the chief transactionB in our history as a 
nation — where the great bulwarks of our bTierty 
were first firmly established, and the foundations 
of British freedom first laid — without pausing for 
a moment to gaze on this spot with the mingled 
feelings of interest, veneration, and regard, 
awakened by such recollections. How peaceful is 
the scene before us I how precious in ita reminis- 
cences and itselfl The lowing herd now occu- 
pies the place where formerly stood the mail-clad 
warrior, and a solitary angler walks the banks 
where stamped the proud and mighty war-steed. 
The isle itself, for a moment the seat of royalty, 
irresolution, and debasing fear, is now the abode 
of the hardy fisherman, or the retreat of the 
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timid swan ; but peace is around the habitation 
of the former, and the latter builds her nest in 
safety, and hatches her brood unscared by any 
thing more dangerous to het rest than the sighing 
wind, or the ripple of the waves of that stream 
over which she loves to glide. 

Near to this island, and close to Ankerwyke 
House (formerly a benedictine nunnery, founded 
by Montficheta in the reign of Henry the Second), 
the river Coin joins the Tharoea. The Coin has 
its rise at Chesham, ia Buckinghamshire, whence 
running through great part of Hertfordshire, it 
afterwards forms the boundary line of the counties 
of Middlesex and Buckinghamshire, visiting, in 
its course, the towns of Rickmansworth, Hertford, 
Uxbridge and Colnbrook, and flowing thence to 
where it loses its name in the chief of all our riven. 
The latter town all authorities agree in setting 
down aa having been the Pontes of Antoninus ; 
and Camden aays, " There is no place on the 
road from Gallena to London with which that 
name better suits ; for here the Coin is divided 
into four channels, joined by as many bridges for 
the convenience of travellers, from which it 
plainly took its name." 

At the place just mentioned there are many 
little islands, where the Danes (having retreated 
on suffering a defeat from Alfred) intrenched 
themselves ; nor could he drive them hence, being 
obliged to raise the siege on account of a scarcity 
of provisions. 
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A little further on, at the edge of the county 
of Surrey, stands the ancient seat of the Denhams, 
knonn by the name of Cooper's Hill, and which 
Sir John Denham has immortalized in a poem of 
that name. From this spot is beheld an enchant- 
ing prospect over the greater part of Berkshire, 
of which the Castle of Windsor forms a promi- 
nent feature, and is seen towering over the mea- 
dovrs stretched at its foot in all the majesty of 
beauty, strength, and pride ; the river also wind- 
ing amidst all the varieties of the most beautiful 
landscape, its banks fringed with every description 
of foliage, and the hills, plains, and valleys, on 
either side, dotted with magnificent seats, exqui- 
site cottages, neat farm houses, and the church 
spires of its villages, imparting to the whole that 
to which no description can do sufficient justice. 

" Below me woods unnumbered riie. 
Beautiful in Tsiioui dyea." 
Descending from this eminence, the path leads 
us on towards DJ|achet, having on our way had 
occasion to notice several very pretty houses, built 
in the cottage style, which skirt the margin of the 
river in several places between Egliam and the 
above-mentioned village, which lies in Bucking- 
hamshire, and has a bridge over the Thames, 
built in the reign of Queen Anne ; it is of brick, 
having a wooden parapet. In the immediate 
neighbourhood is Ditton Park, a seat built by 
a secretary of James the First, and is well de- 
serving the observation of the curious. 
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As we near Windsor there is little extent of 
prospect ; yet what is to be seen is extremely beau- 
tiful : at every turn of the stream some fresh 
object starts into life, of the existence of which 
no previous idea could have been formed, nor its 
beauty properly felt, unless seen. Wandering on, 
engaged in beholding a succession of pleasing 
objects, vie approach they^lassic seat of Eton, 
and the ancient and noble palace of our monarchs. 
To seek to do justice to either, would exceed our 
bumble powers of description, and would fill 
volumes, were we to aim thereat. Some idea 
may, however, be formed of theusefulness of the 
one, and the tcagnificence of the other, even from 
the short notice it will be but barely justice to take 
of these celebrated seats of learning and of power. 
And, first, of 

Eton, which, with its buildings and play- 
grounds, forms a pretty and interesting view, as 
seen from the Thames ; the scene being abut in on 
the other side by the town of Windsor, and the 
elevated site of its castle. 

Eton is separated from Windsor by a bridge, 
and by the like means the College is separated 
from Eton village, which consists of one long 
street; of this school, the finest in all the British 
dominions, the following account may prove ac- 
ceptable to the reader. 

It was founded by Henry the Sixth, the date 
of such foundation being the 11 th of October, 
1440, the first atone having been laid on the 3d 
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of July, 1441. It WBB founded by the name of 
" The blesied Marie of Etone beside Wyndesore." 
There is a charter dated at Wyndesore the twelfth 
of September, 14>41 ; another at Shene in the 
same year, but of a difierent date, it being October 
the 21st; and a third on the f£th of March, 1442. 
It is worth while to note the care and concern 
the nnfertunate foundtr seems to have bad in re- 
spect of it, as may be gathered ham certain parta 
of bis letters patent, from one of which we shall 
take the liberty of quoting. 

" Laying aparte superfluity of too curious 
works of entayle and busy moulding, I will that 
both mi sayde collies be edified of the most 
Bubstandal and best abydii^ stuffe, of stone, 
ledd, glass, and iron, that may good be had and 
provided thereto; and that the walls of the sayde 
college of Eton of the outer court, and of the wails 
of the gardens about the precinte be made of herd 
stone of Kent." 

Henry also granted arms to this college, which 
have remuned unaltered mito this day, the field 
of the said anus being sable. It would appear 
that this college had like to have been stifled in 
its very birth, in consequence of the aversion 
entertained against it by Edward the Fourth, 
on account of the dislike borne by him to the 
memory of its founder, and who succeeded in 
obtaining a bidl from Pope Pius the Second for 
dissolving it, and uniting it to the college of 
Windsor ; but owing to the intrepid behaviour of 
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Willism of WcBtbury, the then provost, it was 
preserved, Edward having been persuaded to 
write for the dissolution of the union, as he bad 
before done for the union itself. This college was 
founded for the muntenance of a provost, vice- 
provost, and seven fellows, one of whom to be 
vice-provost, and to instruct seventy King's scho- 
lars, those being so called who are on the foun- 
dation, who, when fit, are elected to King's Col- 
lie, Cambridge, being then provided for by 
scholarships, feUowships, &c. Beside these there 
are generally about two or three hundred other 
scholars here, it being one of the best public 
Beminaries in the kingdom. The collegiate edi- 
fice consists of two quadrangles, with « statue of 
its ibunder in bronze, given by Dr. Godolphm, 
one of its provosts. The school yard is enclosed 
by the chapel, schools, dormitory, master's cham- 
bers, and the eastern line of buildings. There is 
a tower in the centre, forming the principal en- 
trance to the cloisters. Then the lesser quadrangle 
consists of the cloisters where the fellows lodge, 
part of the provost's lodge, and the hbrary, be- 
neath which there is a flight of steps ascending 
to the hall. In the centre tower of the first 
quadrangle, called Lupton's Tower, ia a dock, 
which was put up in the year 1765. The pie- 
aent upper school cost 8,286/. 9s. 1^. and was 
erected in the provostahip of Dr. Cradock ; it 
forma the western face of the larger quadrangle, 
and is supported on that side by an arcade, with 
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double columiiE of the Doric order ; the whole 
structure presenting an elevation worthy of its 
great designer, the celebrated Sir Christopher 
Wren. The library and lobby are both used as 
school -rooms. The lower school is in the building 
on the north side of this quadrangle. The library 
is of great extent, and is a very valuable collec- 
tion. Among the many benefactors to it are the 
names of Provost Godolphin ; Dr. Waddington, 
Bishop of Chester, (who was a fellow of this 
college, and gave a fine collection of books, 
to the value of 3,0002. sterling) ; Mr. Mann, 
Master of the Charter House ; and Richard Top- 
ham, Esq., Keeper of the Records ia the Tower, 
whose executors presented to the college a very 
handsome collection of drawings, afler the antique, 
which he had formed in Italy. Indeed we cannot 
but lament the necessity for the conciseness of 
OUT remarks and observations on the places, 
towns, and villages of which we have attempted 
some feeble description ; but having been rather 
limited for time, the observations upon them are 
ntoie sparing than the subjects treated of deserve. 
But to resume. 

Id the time of Henry the Eighth, the annual 
value of the possessions of the college were 
1,066^ 168. 9id., they are now supposed to yield 
5,000/. The ecclesiastical preferments in its gift 
are twenty-two vicarages and fourteen rectories. 
The play-grounds, or fields for the scholars' recre- 
ation, are situated north of the cloisters, by the 
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aide of which flows the Thames. Theyhaveother 
grounds for the playing of cricket and the indul- 
gence of various spoTts. They have here a trien- 
nial ceremony called the Montem, which takes 
place on the Tuesday in Whitsun week, The boys 
proceed from Eton in procension (clothed respec- 
tively in the most fantastic dresses,) to Salt Hill, 
a small eminence at the distance of two or three 
miles from their school. At this place (called 
Salt Hill from the ceremony long since performed 
here) they dine, and it may be as well to observe 
that the place is celebrated for having some of the 
finest and moat spacious inns in the kingdom. In 
an excellent book which gives an account of Eton 
College, it says — "A E^atin prayere is afterwards 
read on the mount, and the procession returns 
in the same manner as it had set out." The 
head boy of the King's scholars takes the lead, 
as captain, bearing in his hand a truncheon, having 
on it the motto " Pro More et Monte," which is 
likewise inscribed on the colours borne by another 
boy. When at SaltHill, some collect money from 
the visitors, who are in general very numerous, 
while others range the country In different direc- 
tions for the same purpose as far as they please, 
provided they keep within the county of Bucking- 
ham, the custom not permitting them to collect 
salt out of that county. The sum so gathered 
oflen exceeds 1,000^. in amount ; after defraying 
the necessary expenses, the remainder goes to the 
King's scholar who is captain of the school, as 
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an outfit for college. It would not be well to 
dose this short and insufficient account of so 
noble a school, without adrerting, in 8 sentence m 
two, to the numbers of eminent men who have 
here received the foundation of diat learning and 
those talents which have so justly entitled them 
to become the admiration and wonder of man- 
kind. To select a few would be an injustice to 
the many ; and to name them all would require 
volumes to enrol them : suffice it to say, that if 
religion and sound morality (so often inculcated 
in those who have been fbrtonate enough to 
have received an education here, the eSects of 
which have been so well experienced by the 
world), can entitle it to the good wishes of every 
christian and lover of his country, it cannot fail to 
possess them ; and while worth and trae religion 
dweU in this favoured land, it cannot fs3 to 
prosper; but should these characteristics of 
Britain ever quit her shores, then, and not till 
then, we may say, farewell Eton. 

Beside the collie chapel, Eton possesses a 
chapel of ease, which was consecrated in the year 
1769orI770; it also contains charily schools for 
a certain number of boys and girls ; hut this latter 
is no longer a distinction in any parish in Britain, 
the sjnrit of true charity having long since taught 
her children to provide for the poor and needy 
in time of trouble. 

Separated from Eton only hy the bridge before 
mentioned stands the town of 
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WiMDsoK, which has long been celebrated for 
iu magnificent castle, and for having been the 
■eat of so many of our kings, as also their place 
of burial. A deicription of the whole would 
much exceed the limits prescribed to the present 
volume ; but to give such an one as will serve to 
convey some idea of its magnitude and extent 
will be our especial province. But, first, of the 
town, which is very old: it stands on the side of 
a hill) and formerly belonged to the Abbot of 
Westminster, who exchanged it to William the 
Conqueror for other lands given in lieu thereof. 
It was formerly called Wyndsore, such name 
having been given, as is conjectured from the 
nature of its winding shore. It figured at an 
early period, there having been a famous pass 
here in the time of the Saxons. It now consuta 
of several fine streets, well paved and lighted, 
having a bridge of wood across the Thames, seem- 
ingly very old and dilajndated, and not making 
that fine appearance worthy of the town and 
stream which it crosses. It first sent members 
to Parliament in the reign of Edward the First, 
and is governed by a mayor, aldermen, burgesses, 
recorder, town clerk, &c. ; it possesses a fine 
guildhall, built of Purbeck stone, erected in the 
year 1686, at tbe expense of the corporation. 

Windsor manor, besides other valuable lands, 
is corporation property ; they also possess many 
immunities and privileges, the grants of sucggb- 
sive monarchs. Too much cannot be said in 
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praise of iu natural situation, being on an emi- 
nence rising out of the most fertile plains, watered 
by the most refreshing of streams, and possessing 
every advantage the most extravagant fancy could 
desire or conceive. 

Windsor was protected by a castle before the 
Conquest; but our first William undoubtedly im- 
proved and enlarged it. Henry the First, third . 
■on of the Conqueror, kept great state here. It 
suSered much in the reign of John, the Barons 
having besieged, but did not succeed in taking it. 
Edward the Third mas born in it, from nhicb cir- 
cumstance he took the surname of Windsor ; he 
very much enlarged the castle, and had a great 
partiality for it. It owes him a debt of gratitude 
for first bringing it into notice; he built the palace 
chapel and the Keep tower. Edward the Fourth 
rebuilt St. George's chapel. Henry the Seventh 
and Queen Elizabeth also added to it considei- 
ably, and latterly not less than three millions 
sterling has been expended thereon. Edward the 
Third very much enlarged the castle, and here it 
was that he instituted the Order of the Garter. 
During some portion of his time the kings of 
France and Scotland were confined within its 
walls. 

The magnificent terrace, which is one of the 
finest promenades in the world, was formed under 
the direction of Queen Elizabeth ; but Charles 
the Second completed it, by carrying it round the 
east and south sides. This terrace ia 1,876 yards 
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in length, and ia so well drained as always to be fit 
for walking on, even after much rain. Charles the 
Second added much to the former state of the 
castle, it having fallen into some decay during 
the commonwealth, when very little respect was 
paid to any thing savouring of royalty. It seems 
to have been the peculiar delight of most of our 
sovereigns, and certainly it is one of the brightest 
gems the nation possesses. It is calculated to be 
a mile in circumference, and seems to have reached 
thia extent even as early as the reign of Edward 
the Third, who, for eleven years and upwards, 
employed workmen upon it without ceasing. As 
it at present stands, it is divided into two courts ; 
from their centre rises the round tower or Keep, 
which is a commanding object for many miles 
around ; from the roof of which is beheld a acene 
of which it would be useless to attempt a de- 
scription, for no pen could properly do justice to 
such a picture. 

St. George's Chapel divides the lower court 
into two parts, the north side is occupied in apart- 
ments set out for the dean and canons. On the 
south-west side reside the poor knights of Wind- 
sor. The upper court is a regular square ; on the 
north side are the royat apartments, St. George's 
Chapel and Hall. In the area is a fine equeetsian 
statue of Charles the Second. 

There are two parks contiguous to the Castle, 
known as the Great and Little Parks ; the former 
is about fourteen miles in compass, the latter be- 
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iween three and four. It would be needless to 
■ay they present every feature of the most perfect 
park scenery ; ibr where so much attention has 
been bestowed on the seat of royalty, the grounds 
surrounding it are sure not to be neglected. 

Windsor Forest is a large tract of land upwards 
of fifty miles in extent, and comprising within its 
bounds many beautiful seats belongit^ to the no- 
bility and gentry, much too numerous to mention ; 
the whole forming a fitting place for the residence 
and amusements of the sovereign of one of the 
first nations in the world. Pope has some beau- 
tiful lines in his poem of Windsor Forest, which 
are very applicable ; he says — 

Here wanug groTet ■ chequered vxot diaplaf , 
And pm sdmit, and part exclude (he dajr) 
At noie CO; nymph her lover's mrm addreu. 
Nor quite mdulgea, nor can quite repreu. 
There inlergpen'd in lawDi and opening gladei. 
Thin treetoriie that sboa each other's shadea. 
Here in liill light (he msiet plalni extend : 
There wnpt in douda the biniih hilla aicend. 
E'en the wild heath displaya her purple dfea. 
And 'midat the detert fhutfid field* iriae. 
That, erown'd with tufted treea and ipringing corn, 
Like rerdant Ulei, the table waale adorn. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night when we 
quitted Windsor on our way to Maidenhead, which 
is bat a few miles further. Nothing could exceed 
the appeaiance of the scenery around, radiant 
as it was in the beams'^[of the goddess of 
night; in truth, it dwells |upon the memory as a 
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fairy scene — so enchanting in reality, so lovely in 
review. 

On the Buckinghamshire side is beheld fine 
meadows, that lie in all the suhdued beau^ the 
rays of Diana can confer, stretching far away, till 
they are screened from further curiosity by the 
lengthening shades of the luxuriant hedges that 
bound their course ; on the other side were seen 
the iair woods of Windsor, silvered o'er by the 
glorious moonlight, whose image, reflected in the 
face of the shining waters, seemed redolent with 
joy, and dancing with gladness over the silent bnt 
evei-rolling waves ; while in perspective, and 
towering over all. is beheld the monarch of the 
scene, 

" Studing, like a giant, prandljr pte-cndnent." 

To what reflections does not such a picture give 
birth 1 What reminiscences does it not recall I 
Seated on a rising ground the whole is before us. 
Looking towards Windsor, we have to our left 
the pluns of Buckinghamshire ; on our right the 
woody heif^ts of Berkshire, the river rippling 
and foaming between, Windsor town and castle 
bounding the view. Oh ! as those distant turrets 
catch the eye, what indefinable sensations arise 
within the breast I What thoughts of former 
times break in npon the mind, which inade- 
quately find vent in something like the following : 

I gu'tl upoQ iby towert, and I thought 
On (Ul the aga that had pui'd im; 
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Since ihou mrt fiiit ciuled, and aa nouglil 

Alt man)' generadone, and their clay 
Ii uDdistinguiBhable — ihou hast seen 

The mighty and the feeble in decay. 
And (hough o'et thee haie eent'ries pasi'd, I ween 

Thou bait not yet seen (hy meridian day. 
Thou atand'at a pile of grandeur, fit to tell 

Thy nation's glory — and thou dost it well. 
I could have wept when Brat thoae lowers gray. 

Hoar with (he lapse of f get, met my sight ; 
All seemed so still, so silent, while the lay 

Of the chaste moon shed forth her eotl'ning light ; 
Floodinglhe whole with glory. Where are they, 

The myriads who have paes'd thy halls among. 
Whose mighty deeds have hallow'd their decay. 

And o'er their brows the wreath of laurel flung t 
All, all have vanish'd; thou alone can'sl tell 

Thine and their nation's glory— and thuu dost i( well. 

It is with reluctance that such scenes as these 
are left ; but the little tower of Bray church with- 
draws us from their further contemplation. 

Brat is famed for the rersBtile character of its 
vicar, who was a protestant in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, a catholic in that of Mary, and once 
again a protestant when her sister Elizabeth 
wielded the sceptre. On being reproached for his 
inconsistency, he is said to have answered, that he 
meant to be consistent in one thing, which was, 
to live and die vicar of Bray. 

This little village lies in Berkshire, whose small 
gray church and white cottages present an agree- 
able feature of English lan^cape. On the north 
wall of the chancel of the church are the two 
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following epitaphs. The first is underneath the 
figure of a man, nbos« hands rest on a skull, nhile 
near him stands his wife : 

If what 1 wu tboa atekett to know, 
Thne Ijnn my character nil] ihew ; 
Those benefit) ihaC Qod roe lent. 
With Ihuikea I tooke, and freely ipent j 
I learned what plaineai could not get, 
And neit to treason hated debt ; 
I loTcd not thoie who itiired up atrife, 
Tme to my friend, and to my wift { 
The biter here by nw I have, 
We had one bed, and haie one grvit. 
My honesty wai tudi, that I 
When death came, feared not to die. 

On the other, underneath the figures of a man 
and his wife, who are both in a kneeling posture, 
is the following : 

When Oxford gave thee two degreei in Art, 

A loie possessed thee, master of my heart. 

Thy College FeUansbip Ihou lettst lor myoe. 

And nought but death could separate ihee from thyne. 

Tturty-five yean we lived in wedlock's bandi, 

Conjoyned in oui hearts as well as hands. 

Death the bodiei of best friends divides, 

And in the earth's cloie womb their reliquea hides ; 

Yet here they are not lost, but sowne, that they 

May rise roore glorious at the Judgment Day. 

Near unto Bray there is a small island, known 
by the name of Monkey Island, said to have 
received such name from the circumstance of two 
small pavilions or summer houses which were 
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here erected being hung with Upestry, having 
the figures of divers monkeys worked thereon. 
This ia a pretty spot, well adapted for the se- 
clusion of those willing, for a few hours at least, 
to retire from the bustle of the world, and for 
which purpose the pavilions before-named teem 
to have been erected. 

The Thames, which bad flowed from Windsor 
to the above spot in a gentle bend, so contiQues 
until it reaches the town of 

Maidenkead, having passed several beautiful 
islets in its course, that being generally sdorned 
with the richest foliage, add a charm and fresb- 
tiess to the scene, not more desired than agree- 
able. Within a short distance of Maiden- 
head is beheld a fine view of its bridge, which is 
of atone, and consists of thirteen arches. Its 
first bridge was of wood, and built in the year 
] 297, The pier of the large arcb of the present 
structiure divides the two coimties of Berkshire 
and Buckinghamshire. The ancient name of this 
town was Ealington or Elyngton. Stow says it 
took its present name from the circumstance of 
1 1 ,000 vir^ns having here undergone martyrdom, 
with St. Usurla at their head; but Simondus, a 
very eminent Jesuit, tells a very different and 
much more probable story, and gives the follow- 
ing as a reasonable solution of its origin. He 
says — " In some very ancient manuscript I fell in 
with the words Usurla and Undecemilla, which is 
the name of one vit^in ;" and further, " that the 
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monks, through ignorance, changed it into Unde- 
dm mills, eleven thousand." 

This town was of no account in former time*, 
and is chiefly of note in the present as heing agreat 
thoroughfare to the north-western part of Eng- 
land. Before the road was diverted from Cook- 
ham, (in wliich direction it formerly ran,) it was 
scarcely known; but that circumstance immedi- 
ately gave it all the importance which is to be 
gained from becoming the constant resort of tra^ 
vellers. It was formerly governed by a warden 
and burgesses, but it now has a mayor and corpo- 
ration. The town consists of one long street, 
running in a direct line from the bridge, which 
connects it with Buckinghamshire, with several 
smaller ones branching therefrom. It possesses ' 
a court-house, gaolf and chapel) which last is pe- 
culiar to the corporauon ; the choice of its minis- 
ter being in the inhabitants generally, such mim's- 
ler not being obliged to attend the Bishop's visi- 
tation. There are several good itms in the town, 
and one at the foot of the bridge on the Bucking- 
hamshire side, called the Orkney Arms, where 
travellers will find their changes more reasonable 
than the appearance of the house and the accom- 
modation afforded might lead them to expect. 
At this point the pathway again changes into 
Berkshire. 

Immediately on bidding farewell to the last- 
mentioned town, the scene assumes a new and 
romantic feature ; and it must be observed, that the 
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two counties aeem to have changed iides; for 
instead of the hills, valleys, and woods, observable 
in Berkshire prior to our reaching Maidenhead, 
we have now in their stead extensive plains, adorned 
here and there with clusters of beautiful white- 
washed cottages, looking the more neat and pretty 
from the clustering rose-trees in full bloom that 
generally adorn them. On the contrary, Buck- 
inghamshire, in lieu of its plains, presenU rocky 
heights and falling fountains, with abundance of 

Leaving Maidenhead, we approach the beauti- 
ful seats of Cliefton and Taplow, both of which 
were formerly the property of the Earl of In- 
chiquin. 

Cliefton House, or, as it was anciently called, 
Cliefden, was erected by Villiers^ Duke of Buck- 
ingham, in the reign of Charles the Second. This 
bouse was sometime the residence of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, the father of Geoi^ the Third, 
and it was here that Thompson's play of Sophonisba 
was first perfarmed. 

The two houses above mentioned, though 
totally distinct as to the manner in which they are 
built, dillering widely also as they do in all their 
arrangements, and in the laying out of the grounds, 
■re yet perfect specimens of their kind; the 
former as a castellated mansion, fit only, by its 
extent and domestic arrangements, for the habi- 
tation of princes ; while Taplow is a delightful 
scene of cottage simplicity and rural ease. Instead 
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of lordly terraces and wide and well -drained walks, 
is beheld serpentining ways through its numerous 
woods, and the murmur of rivulets and streams 
surprise and please the passer-by, while, by their 
presence is given that notion of retirement and 
rusticity, so often desired, but so seldom enjoyed, 
by the inhabitants of large towns. 

Quitting this assemblage, alike of the romantic 
and suhlime, we descend from its wooded heights 
and pleasing summits to gain once more the hanks 
of our favourite stream. The appearance of the 
little river Wick, here reminds us of Hedsor 
Lodge, the seat of Lord Boston, the grounds 
surrounding which are laid out in a very superior 
style, and form a fit accompaniment to the scenes 
of Clieflen and Taplow. It is built on an ascent, 
from whence is gained a beautiful prospect, if 
abundance of wood and water, diversified in every 
form that nature in her most wanton freaks could 
imagine, deserves that name. 

The little stream just mentioned rises above 
West Wycombe, and afier running but a few miles 
distance, ^ike loses its name and being in the 
absorbing waters of the Thames. 

Let us now turn our attention to Cookham, a 
village very pleasantly seated on the river's side, 
which, at this point assumes the shape of a horse 
shoe, and, after passing this village, turns sud- 
denly to the light, and so continues until it 
reaches the town of Marlow. But to return. 

CooEHAH is prettily situated in a very fertile 
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plain ; it is composed of several small streets, but 
has nothing in particular to distinguish it from the 
many quiet sequestered, and, let us hope, happy 
spots which characterise not only the banks of 
this noble rivet, but the face of the country 
generally. 

In the church, on the south wall, beneath a 
monument of alabaster, is seen the figure of a man 
in armour, while near him stands the figure of his 
wife, as also those of his two sons and three 
daughters, the following lines being subscribed on 
the tomb : 

To Cbriitall Skies let tame retouud the vertous praiae aright. 
Of Arthur BHlbam, here depicted in alBbsster bright ; 
Of uitient ran he did deacend. and thereto as you brnre, 
He toolc a irife, ■ irorthy dame, Alice, the daughter deare 
Of 81i John Broirae, in OirordaMre, a Kniglit of wortby 

Of whom rfi children did proceed, ai herein thii doth n*me> 
John, the flnt, deceaied ii, Chrietopher next the be[re, 
Eliiabeth and Colambree, Umirla and Elumere. 
Soe tU« dame AGoe bath erect (bi* work a( cntly itone. 
For her sweet Arthur Balbam'a nke, thoogh he tie dead and 

Fatcif*1Ireno*nedtrueEiqiiiK,m]r hoabandandmy ffiend, 
I hope in heaTcn to meet with thee, when all tbinga here hare 



There is a horse ferry from Cookbam to the 
opposite shore. 

Following the course of the stream, we pfiss a 
range of bills to the left, known as the Quarry 
Hills, whose appearance, covered as they are to 
tbe very summit, with foliage of every kind and 
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description, is moat imposing, adding a chann to 
the scene, at once unexpected and pleasing. 

The paths of these woods, which we had not 
time to mtravel, seem by no means strange to the 
lads and lasses of the neighbouring villages, many 
of whom we met in boats, merrily making their 
way for the woods, there to spend in harmless 
mirth a happy, and, we hope, a deserved holiday. 
It was amusing to hear (after they had landed and 
made nay into the deep recesses of these wooded 
heights) the echo of their voices, now calling for 
their compankus, lost in the trackless maze, and 
then the loud peals of laoghter, occasioned by 
their sudden and unexpected recognition. 

Absorbed in beholdii^ the magnificence of these 
hills, and our attention fixed by observing the hap- 
piness of its human inhabitants, the ground is in- 
sensibly passed over, and we arrive at a part of the 
river within a short distance of Great Marlow, 
studded over with numerous little aits, on which 
oziera are grown, whose wild luxuriance imparts 
an additional charm, which, to be properly felt, 
must be seen. These aits form, in fact, a com- 
plete Archipelago, but on a very small scale. 

The town of Great Mabi,ow, at which we now 
arrive, derives iu name from the soil in the neigh- 
bourhood, which is a kind of chalk or marl, useful 
as manure : its ancient name was Marlaw. It is 
a market town of some extent, consisting of one 
principal street, with several minor ones branch- 
ing therefrom. It sent members to Parliament 
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from the year 1299, unti) that of 1308, when such 
privilege was taken away, nor was it restored until 
16S2. This town formerly boasted possession of a 
brass and copper manufactory, at a place called 
the Temple Mills, though now gone to decay ; at 
the present time its inhabitants are chiefly em- 
ployed in the manufacturing of paper and the 
making of lace. Like every other town in Britain, 
(to her credit be it said), Marlow is not without 
its charities, of which it possesses many too nu- 
merous to mention. 

Its church is a gothic structure, having a 
wooden spire. Among the many monuments 
within its walls is one to the memory of Sir Miles 
Hobart, who was killed by the overturning of his 
coach, while in London for the purpose of at- 
tending his parliamentary duties, he being mem- 
ber for Marlow : this was in the year 1632, and 
the event, as it happened, is pourtrayed in basso 
relievo, and is well worthy a minute attention. 

When the army of the Parliament, during the 
civil wars, occupied Marlow, some of the troops 
were quartered in the church ; and it may also be 
as well to mention another circumstance as con- 
nected with that eventful period — namely, that 
when Charles the First passed through the town 
a prisoner, on his way to London, the bells were 
rung for joy ; and there is an item in the parish 
books of five shillings paid to the ringers for that 
service : this was in the year 1647. 

Marlow, till very lately, had communication 
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with' the opposite shore by mesns of a wooden 
bridge, erected by Bubscrtption ; it had one of a 
aimilar kind as early as the reign of Edward the 
Third ; s Buapension bridge of iron was in pro- 
gress at the time the author visited the place, 
which has since been finished and opened to the 
public Itis a very handsome affair, and is highly 
ornamental as well as nsefu] to the town from 
which it takes its name. 

Leaving Marlow in our rear, and once again 
roaming " free as mountain air," a fine view is 
gained of Bishatn Abbey, the seat of the Van- 
sittarts. It stands on the Berkshire side of the 
river, looking full to the town of Marlow, and on 
a general view has an imposing appearance. 

Bisham manor was given by Robert de Ferrarii 
to the Knights Templars, who built a preceptory. 
From them it passed to the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, thence into the Hoby fomtly, and 
afterwards into that of the Montacutea, who built 
a priory. Queen Elizabeth often visited the 
house, and there is still shown an apartment 
which goes by her name. 

The appearance of the abbey and the scenery 
around ia peculiarly soft and pleasing ; it stands in 
a lawn which slopes from the side of the Thames 
towards Bisham church on its right, whose square 
tower is not the least attractive part of the scene. 
At its back are seen lofty woods, while in the front 
the lawn before-mentioned falls gently down to 
the river'a brink ; and on the opposite shore are 
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fertile meadows and shady bowers, the scene being 
terminated by Marlon town and bridge, and tbe 
range of Chiltern hills. 

It was in the year 1138 that William, Earl of 
Salisbury, founded the priory above-mentioned, 
of which Bisham church is tbe remains. In it 
was buried that unfortunate youth Edward, Earl 
of Warwick, who was basely murdered on Tower 
Hill, in the reign of Henry the Seventh, who being 
at that time in negociation with the Court of Spaia 
for a marriage between his son Arthur and Cathe- 
rine of Spain, and that Court objecting that bis 
title was not perfect while the unfortunate Ed- 
ward remained alive, he was accordingly doomed 
to death, and in him perished the last heir male 
of the House of Flantagenet. 

Passing onward we behold many beauiifulseata, 
and among them that of Temple Hall, worthy of 
observation, as well for the situation in which it 
is placed, as for the advantages it derives from art. 
The appearance of things at this point is peculi- 
arly interesting ; on whichsoever side the eye turns 
is beheld lovely groves, romantic cottages, green 
lawDB, blissful bowers ; while the water rolling 
gently on, softly murmuring as it flows, gives an 
agreeable finish to so excellent a picture. The 
Dumber, too, of ladies and gentlemen who are to be 
seen in their skills enjoying tbe gentle motion of 
their fairy vessels as tbey are slowly wafted over 
the silver wave, or engaged in their punts, " stu- 
dious the finny creatures to deceive," all these 
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tend to throw a charm over the scene more easily 
felt than deBcribed. But 

Hurley is before us, a small village of Berk- 
Ghire, either of Saxon or Danish origin. It is 
mentioned in Domesday-book as the property of 
Geoffrey Mandeville, doubtless a gift for the 
eminent services rendered by that Norman war- 
rior to William, at Hastings. This Geoffrey 
founded a monastery, which, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, was the seat of a private fomily, and known 
by the name of Lady Place. It is famous on 
account of the secret meetings that were held in 
a vault under the mansion, which meetings bad 
for their object the piecing the Prince of Orange 
(afterwards William die Third) on the British 
throne. It is believed that the principal papers 
used in that negociation were signed there ; be 
this as it may, this vault has been esteemed an 
object of curiosity, and has been visited by high 
and distinguished personages: among others may 
be mentioned his late Majesty George the Third, 
and General Paoli, some time King of Corsica, 
and since a prisoner for debt in the King's Bench. 
In his schedule he is said to have registered his 
Kingdom of Corsica for the benefit of his credi- 
tors. At the end of this vault has been affixed 
by a former proprietor a brass plate, bearing the 
following inscription : 

"Dust and ashes! Mortality and vicissitude 
to all! Be it remembered that the Monastery of 
Lady Place (of which this vault was the burial 
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cavern), was founded at the time of the great 
Nornian rerolution, by which revolution the whole 
state of England was changed, 

Hi motui uumamn], alque hnc (xrtaniiiu tanla 
FulTerii eiiqui jBctu compceua quiescunt. 

"Be it also remembered, that in this place, six 
hundred years aflierwards, the revolution of 1688 
was begun ; this bouse was then in the possession 
of Lord Lovelace, by whom private meetings of 
the nobility were assembled in this vault ; and, as 
it ia said, that several consultations for calling in 
the Prince of Orange were likewise held in this 
recess, on which account this vault was visited by 
that powerful Prince afler he had ascended the 
throne. It was visited by General Faoli in 1780, 
and by King George the Third and his Queen 
1+tbof November, 1785. 

The few remains of Medmenham Abbey now 
engage the tourists attention, seated on the margin 
of the stream on the opposite shore : this monas- 
tery was founded in the year 1304, but never 
reached to such size or extent as to be of im- 
portance, for at the dissolution its estimated 
annual value was under 31. Its abbot was episto- 
lar to the order of the garter. It had not long 
been established before it was annexed to Bisbam 
Abbey. The abbey house is pleasantly situated, 
is in good repair, inhabited, and commands an ex- 
tensive prospect of the meanderings of the Thames, 
which are, at this point, numerous and engaging. 
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On the same side of the Thames, a little above 
Medmenham, stands 

Haublbdok, in all its rustic simplicity and 
loveliness. The manor of Hambledon formerly 
belonged to the EarU of Mercia ; at the Conqueat 
William bestowed it on his Queen j on her decease 
it reverted back to the crown : it is now the pro- 
perty of a private gentleman. The manor house 
was built by an Earl of Sunderland, in the time 
of Elizabeth; and Charles the First halted here 
with Asbburnham, when a prisoner on his nay to 
London. 

Though hut a village, Hambledon possesses a 
fine old church, the tower of which, is however, 
modern, having been built in 1721. In one of its 
windows the resurrection is depicted in stained 
glass, as are also the figures of the Apostles in 
those of the chancel, while in others are the arms 
of the neighbouring family of the Claytons. 

Among the difierent monuments to be seen 
within its walls is one deserving attention, belong- 
ing to the D'Oilli family, and erected in particular 
to the memory of Sir Cope D'OiUi, bis wife, and 
their ten children, whose figures, in alabaster, as 
large as life, are seen around in various positions. 
Under the figure of the knight are the follow- 
ing lines : 

Aik not of me who't buried bece I 
Ooe uk the Commoni, uk the iheiie ; 
Goe uk ihe church, they'll tell thee who, 
Aa well u blubbered tytt am iot ! 
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Ooe uk tbe Henuldi, uk ihe poore, 
Tbine can ihill bear enough lo aak no more- 
Then, if thine eyes bedew thii sacred uine, 
Each drop a pearl will lurne 
T' adorn bis tomb, or ir tbou canst not vent. 
Thou bringit more marble to his mDnomnit. 

Utider that of hts wife, Martha, are these : 

Would'jt thou,reBder,draw to life 

The perfect copy of a wife, 

Read on, and then redeem from shame 

That lost, that honourable name ; 

This dust was once in ipirit a Jatl, 

Rebecca in grace, in heart an Abigail ; 

In works a Dorcas, lo Ihe church > Hanna, 

Prudentlj simple, procidently waiy, 

To tbe world a Martha, and to heaven a Uary. 

From Haoabledon the fiver is seen flowing in 
many a winding fonm, till, by a sudden turn, it 
places before tis tbe village of 

Fawlst, chiefly to be noticed at posseuing the 
beautiful seat called Fawley Court, a romantic 
spot, situated on the extreme edge of Backing- 
hamshire, having the village of Medmenham on 
the opposite shore, and tbe town of Henley at 
the distance of two miles on its right. This 
bouse is placed at a convenient distance from the 
Thames, to which lawn* of the brightest verdure 
come sloping down, leaving to the admirer passing 
by a full view of the building and adjacent 
grotmds. It is said to have been erected from a. 
design furnished by Sir Christopher Wren ; but 
others are of opioioD tlie credit of that design is 
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due to Inigo Jones. However this may be, it u 
a beautiful specimen of the arta. The mansion 
is a square, having four perfect fronts, aSording 
from every point views of no ordinary description. 

On a litde island, in the midst of tbe Thames, 
a former proprietor of Fanley Court has erected 
a Grecian temple, where occasional banquets were 
given ; he bad also surrounded it with hanging 
trees and choice shrubs, farming altt^ther a 
retreat in which poetry might well be content to 
dweU, and Calypso be delighted to remain. It 
may be as well to mention that in the time of the 
conqueror, Fawley manor was in the possession of 
Walter GiSkrd, Earl of Buckinghamshire. This 
little temple is beheld with peculiar effect from 
Henley bridge, which we are now approaching, the 
river having more the appearance of s lake than of 
that it in reality is. 

A short description of the view presented from 
the spot just mentioned we shall now attempt to 
pourtray. Looking down the river, to the left is 
beheld part of Henley town, and the square tower 
of its ancient and venerable church ; while further 
down, seated on a ridge of hills, and surrounded 
by comfortable farm houses, is seen the village of 
Fawley, and at its feet, in grandeur and in pride, 
stands Fawley Court. Withdrawing the eye from 
this scene, and gazing down the stream, tbe view 
is terminated by the temple before described, 
which being in the cen^e of the water, at some 
distance from the place where we are now stand- 
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ing, gives to the river that lake-like appearance 
we have before alluded to, which illusion is far- 
ther confirmed by the hilb rising in the distance, 
and closing in the view. To the right, the pros- 
pect is bounded by wooded heights that stretch 
from this place on to Wargrave, (of which by-and- 
bye), whose leafy tops waving in all the hues of 
an autumnal season, impart a charm and character 
to the scene both pleasing and impressive. The 
town of 

Hbmlby is reckoned to be the oldest in the 
county, yet it boasts not of many antiquities ; it 
was known in the Saxon time by the oame of 
Hanleganz. At this point it is conjectured the 
Romans passed over when in pursuit of the 
Britons, and there is evidence of there having 
existed here a Roman road, and Roman coins 
have at different times been dug up. 

Leland mentions a bridge of stone over the 
Thames. In Camden's time it possessed one 
of wood, which has since given place to one of 
stone, with five elliptical arches ; on the key stone 
of the centre arch is the head of Isis, while on 
the opposite side is that of Thame, both from the 
chisel of the Honourable Mrs. Darner. This 
bridge is exceedingly well built, and is an orna- 
ment to the river over which it leads. 

The town, as it now stands, comprises several 
fine streets, wide, well paved and lighted, and 
possessing that cleanliness which gives to every 
thing a double charm. There is also in its 
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neighbourhood, numerous beautiful walks and 
drives, making Henley altogether a deserved 
favourite with the numerous class of persons nho 
find occasion to visit it, whether for business or 
pleasure. It also possesses several good inns, and 
among others, that of the Angel, situated at the 
foot of the bridge on the town side. The civility 
experienced by the author from ita host and 
hostess deserves this mention of dieir house, and 
their reasonable charges and good accommodation 
ensure it. Here may be had pleasure boats, as 
also a variety of punts for fishing parties, of 
which numbers are to be seen every evening on 
the river, adding, by their presence and pictu- 
resque appearance, an additional charm to the 
scenery around. 

The pathway, which is now in Oxfordshire, 
leads us on our way towards, Wargrave, through a 
splendid country, abounding in beautiiiil vegeta- 
tion and luxuriant foUage. But as we trace our 
vrinding way through the meads of Oxfordshire, 
we bid not ferewell to the neighbourhood of Hen- 
ley, without noticing Park Place, once the seat of 
General Conway, now that of Peregrine Maitland, 
Esq. This charming mansion is situate in Berk- 
shire, about a mfle above Henley Bridge, and is 
one of the most picturesque and pleasing on the 
whole line of the Thames ; it is seated on a con- 
tinuation of the ridge of hills before mentioned 
as extending to Wargrave. The house, which is . 
placed oD a lofty eminence, surrounded by stately 
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groves and trees, tkough a magniBcent bu3ding> 
charms not so much as the grounds that surround 
it, which are laid out in all the varied the 
most lively fancy could imagine, or science, assisted 
by art, plan and pourtray. At one moment we 
gaze on a beautiful plain, enlivened by a mena- 
gerie — at another, we find ourselves wandering in 
an extensive shrubbery, in which are seen the 
most splendid exotics and costly plants ; in the 
midst we are surprised by an aviary, from whence 
issue the songs warbled forth from a thousand 
throats — now we stray in an extensive valley ; 
while in the cleftsofthe swelling bills whichenclose 
the same are to be seen rustic cottages and rura' 
seats. Gaining the summit of a lofty eminence, 
is beheld, seated in the middle of this command- 
ing situation, a druid'a temple, which was dis- 
covered on a hill near to the town of St. Helier, 
in the island of Jersey, of which Island General 
Conway was at that time Governor, which temple 
was presented to him by the inhabitants as a token 
of their respect. This wonderful curiosity the 
General had conveyed to England, and placed in 
the situation mentioned, the stones having been 
so marked when taken down as to be easily set 
up in their original positions. They are fiwty 
in number, the whole being sixty-three feet in 
drcumference, and in height seven feet ; a foil ac- 
connt may be found of it in the 8th Aiohseologia. 
Thus much for Park Place. 
Nor does the scenery of Oxfordshire, though of 
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an entirely different character, seem less cbarm- 
ing to our view, our course lying through fertile 
meadows, fringed at their estremity with the 
beautiful foliage of their hedge-trees ; in the front 
is seen a flour mill, the noise of wliose ever- 
working wheels, and the businesa-Iike air and 
mamier of its few inhabitants, add a charm to 
the scene, fiiled up by the appearance of many 
beautiful aits and gentle swans borne on the 
water's current. Here also is seated the angler, 
dieerful from his sport, of which few have rea- 
son to complain about Henley, and adding a cha- 
racteristic feature to the view, not the less pleasing, 
being expected. 

Stretching through the plains of Oxfordshire, 
which are varied by the rising hills of the opposite 
county, we arrive at 

Wakokave, on the Berkshire side of the Thames. 
It is a small place, and worthy of no particular 
mention, unless it be the adventitious lustre which 
it gained firom the peculiarities of the late eccen- 
tric Lord Barrymore, who bad a seat here, and 
who built a theatre, that cost 6,000^ in which 
were collected audiences consisting of the most 
noble inhabitants of the kingdom. On his death 
it was pulled down, and the materials sold for less 
than the amount of wages paid to labourers who 
worked in its erection. In the time of Edward 
the Confessor it was called Weregrave, probably 
from a ferry which it possessed and still possesses. 
It was at one time a market town, but is now no 
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more than a village. In its church is amonutnetit 
to that excellent man and christian, Day, the 
author of Sandibrd and Merton, and other lueful 
books, which have for their object the excellent 
purpose of Instilling into the minds of youth the 
best of all knowledge and true principles. 

The hundred of Wargrave was in ancient times 
the property of the Crown, but afterwards belonged 
to the Bishops of Winchester. In 1551, Poynet, 
Bishop of Wincliester, surrendered it once again 
to the former possessors, and it was granted to 
Henry Nevill, Esq. ; hut on Queen Mary coming 
to the throne, this act of the bishop was declared 
void, and it was re-conveyed back again to the 
see of Winchester ; but the accession of Elizabeth 
once more altered the state of things, and an Act 
of Parliament was psssed, confirming the original 
surrender of Poynet, and restoring again to Nevill 
the hundred in question, whose posterity long en- 
joyed, and may at this moment be enjoying the 
same. Such, then, is Wargrave, which we gased 
on without expectation, and quitted without 
regret ; for where there is nothing to arouse the 
attention, indifference will generally exist. 

After passing some short distance fiurthei, 
another bend of the river placed before our eyes 

Shiplakb, an Oxfordshire village, placed on a 
chalk hill, close to the side of the high road to 
Reading. At this place terminates that ridge of 
hills, mentioned before in our account of Henley. 
Shiplake is much smaller than Wai^ave, hut 
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infinitely beyond it in its situation and prospects, 
of which it has very many, and that too of a 
superior description, which will mdl repay the 
little trouble the pedestrian may be at in leaving 
the direct line of his route in order to survey them. 

Of the church little can he said, except in favour 
of its situation and appearance, which is pretty 
enough, being seated on the edge of a cliff*, the 
tower being covered with ivy, from the summit of 
which may be seen the whole distance we have 
passed from Henley hither, and, taking in at a 
glance, all that is most lovely and rare in nature. 
The like view is gained on looking up the river, 
where are beheld the many ozier aits which inter- 
sect the Thames, as also the plains of Sonning, 
Twyford, and even Bagshot. At Twyford the 
Thames receives the Lodden, after having re- 
freshed Hampshire and Berkshire with its waters. 

From Shiplake our way leads us through along 
extent of level country, and whether it happened 
that the day was dull or the country really un- 
interesting, true it is we thought it so, and, in 
consequence, hastened to reach some sequestered 
spot, where, for the remainder of the day, we 
Blight refresh ourselves with a comfortable dinner 
intog., and afterwards enjoy, along with our glass, 
•ome social chat, and the sweet ambrosia of a 
veritable Havanna, of which your true pedestrian 
always carries a store. 

Fortunately we had not far to progress before, 
by means of a ferry, we changed counties and our 
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path, and soon lighted on Sonning, where, having 
given especial orders about dinner, and seen it 
actually in a state of forwardness, we quickly 
turned our walking-sticks into fishing-rods, with- 
out the aid of magic, and took a stroll down to 
the river's brink, to wile away in fishing, those 
tedious moments intervening between ua and our 
repast. It must be granted, that if the sport we 
experienced ihe short time we were engaged in 
angling be any criterion of what is in general to 
be found at Sonning, a lover of the angle would 
not be disappointed in his sport ; me having taken, 
for amateuts, a reasonable quantity of fish, and 
being in a fair way to take many more, when 



called us away to a more substantial amusement. 
SoHNina is a pretty retired spot, and one of the 
many places uncontaminated with the knowledge 
and the vices ever gained from unrestrained com- 
miuiication with great cities. It consists of but 
few houses, which are, however, well disposed. 
In the midst of the village stands its church, 
which contains nothing worthy the observation of 
the curious, unless it be the figures of several 
men lying in complete armour. This place was 
formerly of note, having, in conjunction with 
Wiltshire, been the seat of eight bishops, and 
that for upwards of 500 years, but it was after- 
wards translated to Salisbury : it also boasted 
possesEJon of a monastery and park. The manor 
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of SomuDg, if we uuatake not, still belongs to the 
Bishops of Salisbury ; and before the conquest 
thev bad a nvuior-house in tbe tonn. 

The neighbouihood affords many pretty home 
scenes, the views of which always bring along 
with them that satiB&ction and pride their ap- 
pearance is sLire to raise. The snug farm houses, 
surrounded with their ricks of wheat, bay, &c., 
and the ntmierous breeds of poultry cackling 
about their door-ways, convey a notion of comfort 
and plenty, always agreeable to tbe feelings and 
appetite of an Englishman. 

In tbe immediate vicinity of the town, the scenes 
both below and above bridge, though limited in 
extent, are most worthy of notice : of the two, 
that below the bridge is superior, and the pedes- 
trian, before enterii^ the town, will do well to 
pause for a moment to survey the quiet prospect 
and calm appearance this village presents. Before 
him is the bridge of Sonning, to the left of which 
rises the village, in a little cluster of neat brick- 
built houses, while in the midst stands Sonning 
church, whose venerable tower adds an additions] 
feature to the scene, the whole being improved by 
the appearance of some fine elm trees, the back 
ground being closed in therewith ; while bearing 
more to tbe right, the view is terminated by an 
old stately mansion, formerly in the possession of 
a Lady Rich. Above bridge, still taking in a 
view of the town under different circumstances, 
is seen a water mill ; and on the Oxfordshire side 
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of the river, the neat duster of cott^es stretch- 
ing on in the direction of the Heading road, and 
known b; the name of Sonning Eye. 

We will now, with the advantage of a fioe 
autumnal morning, stretch our legs on to Reading, 
our way being through two miles of as pleasant 
a country as could well be desired. It is not the 
least advantf^e which the pedestrian enjoys over 
his fellows, that he beholds nature in all her vari- 
ations, whether of season or of time ; little are 
the indoleDt and supine aware how much they 
lose by the too much love they bear thdr pillow, 
otherwise they would enjoy a morning's walk more 
frequently than they do. How lovely was the one 
before us : tbe sun risii^ amid small and vapoury 
douds, turned by his glory into the appearance of 
beds of refined gold, but not yet sufficiently strong 
to disperse tbe dews of heaven, yet clinging, as loth 
to bid brewell to mother earth — (by the bye, these 
same mists are a sure presage of a fine day) ; and 
then the joyous aspect of nature, bursting from her 
sleep, the birds warbling in the trees or careering 
over their tops, the cattle lowing in the meadows, 
while the finny inhabitants of the waters are seen 
darting through the spray thrown up from some 
jetty, and falling back again into the watery 
bosom, like drops, bearing all tbe hues of tbe 
opal. 

As Rb&dimo is approached from the Thames, 
its appearance would lead us to infer that it was 
one of our chief cities, and not simply a market 
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tomi. AsBuredly if size, number of inhabitants, 
or extent of trade) were to be any criterion hf 
wbicb a city could be known, Reading, long ere 
tbis, would BO have been considered. It is situ- 
ated on the banks of the river Kennett, (a stream 
of Berksliire,) near its confluence with the 
Thames, over which river of Kennet are several 
bridges, both in the town and its neighbourhood. 
Reading, which is the principal town of Berk- 
shire, is of considerable site and importance, both 
as respects its trade, and the number and intelli- 
gence of its inhabitants. It is a borough by pre- 
icriptiott, and has sent two members to Parlia- 
ment since the reign of Edward the First. It 
was incorporated by Henry the Eighth, succeed- 
ing monarchs having confirmed and enlarged its 
original charter. It is now govemed by a mayor, 
twelve aldermen, twelve burgesses, recorder, 
steward, and several minor officers. It is divided 
into three parishes ; namely, St. Mary, St. Law- 
rence, and St, Giles. Its streets are numerous, 
la^e, and well arranged, and, as before ob- 
aerved, taken as a whole, this town is of more 
importance than many of our principal cities. At 
the commencement of the civil wars, it was gar- 
risoned by the Parliament forces, but afterwards 
aubmitted to the King. It is supposed to derive 
its name from from Rhea, a river, or from the 
fern found in the Deighbomrhood, called Redin ; 
the Saxon name was Rheadyne. in its early 
history, the usual quantity of castles, monasteries. 
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and dril broils ve aUotted it; they, bovever, 
have happiljr given way to trade, peace, and plenty. 
It andently had a cattle, of which not a reatige 
remains, and the learned even disagree aa to its 
site. All that we can diiiincily trace, is, that it 
was possesaed by the Danes in the year 871, and 
destroyed by Henry the Second for the shelter 
its walls had afibrded bis enemy, Stephen, during 
their wars for the crown. 

The monastery which it once possessed was 
founded by Henry the First, on the site of a 
nunnery, erected by a Saxon queen, and was built 
with such splendour, and so miuKficently endowed, 
as to make it the admiration and envy of the aur- 
Tounding country. In the reign of King John, 
a great coundl was held within its walla, as was 
also another in that of Edward the First, and a 
Parliament was summoned here in the reign of 
Henry the Sixth. Within the cbapel of the mo- 
nastery were deposited the remains of its founder, 
Henry the First ; and likewise those of his queen. 
Here also were interred Henry the Second, his 
eldest son ; Constance, daughter of Edward Dnke 
of York ; and a son and daughter of Richard Earl 
of Cornwall. 

At the dissolution of religious houses by Henry 
the Eighth, die annual anmiuit of its revenues ere 
stated bySpeed to have been !8,I]6/.3s. 9d. The 
only remains of this once proud edifice are a por- 
tion of the lady's chapel, the refiwIOry, and the 
greatgate, which latter is in tolerable preservation. 
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The manor of Reading formerly belonged to 
the crown ; it is- now the property of the corpo- 
ration. Among its numerous charities is a gram- 
mar school, which, according to Leland, had its 
ori^n in the following ciFcumatance : — " In 1445, 
one Thome, abbot of the monastery, suppressed 
an alms-house for poor sisters, and employed its 
revenues to the use of the almoner. But Henry 
the Seventh hearing of it, was offended, and or- 
dered him to settle the house and lands on some 
charitable institution. The abbot, therefore, made 
it a grammar school ; and William Deane, an 
officer in the abbey, seconded him in that excel- 
lent design, and at the same time gave 200 marks 
towards the advancement of the foundation ; an 
account of which is to be seen on his tomb in the 
abbey church. However, the abbot dying in 14S6, 
the settlement does not appear to have been com- 
pleted, though it was begun ; for at the dissolu- 
^on, the master was allowed ten pounds per an- 
num by the crown." 

The following is its history to the present time. 
In Elizabeth's reign, the corporation undertook to 
pay the master's salary, amoimting to HI. 9s. 7d. 
per annum, in exchange for certain lands given 
by Elizabeth ; and by charter, bearing date the 
SSd of September, 1560, they were empowered 
to appoint the master. In the reign of Charles 
the First, t}ie master's salary was increased by 
the will of Archbishop Laud, (a native of Read- 
ing,) who left land at Bray, of the annual value 
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of iOL, for that purpose. He also appointed three 
visitors ; namely, the Vice Chaofjellor of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, the President of St. John's, 
and the Warden of All Souls College ; and hh s 
sum of money for their proper entectainmeRt. 
They visit the school every third year. This 
school possesses two scholarships in St. John the 
Baptist's College, Oxford, founded by SirTliomas 
White, in 1557, The present school-house was 
built in 1790, by the then master, at bis own 
expense. The school was founded for the sons 
of inhahitants and others, and is therefore open 
to all who conform to its regulations. 

No sooner does the traveller quit Reading but 
die village of CAVXBSHAH,anciendy called Causei- 
ham, appears before him, pleasantly situated 
amidst a range of small bilk, of a fanciful and 
pleasing aspect, the more gratifying as they repay 
the tourist for the flat country he has so lately 
traversed. 

The church, whicli is near the river's brink, is, 
in some of its parts, of great antiquity, but it has 
received many additions since its first formation, 
put tt^ther, seemingly, without plan or design, 
nevertheless, as a whole, it is not an unpleasing 
structure ; whUe, from the church yard, which, by 
a little elevation, seems to form a natural terrace, 
several fine views are obtained ; one in particular 
across the meadows to Beading, in which is dis- 
played its churches, bridges, and principal build- 
ings, forming an agreeable contrast with the bustle 
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and turmoil of a great town which you have in 
view, to the serenity, peace, aod quiet the be- 
holder enjoys in reality. 

Of Caversbam bridge, which is built of nood 
and brick, little need be said, except that it is of 
singular construction, and quite out of the com- 
mon way in which bridges are usually built, and 
is merely attractive on account of its novelty. 

Near the village is situated Caversham Park, 
where Charles the First, when a prisoner under 
General Fairfax, was confined; and there it was his 
children were brought from Windsor, that be might 
see them, permission being bad from the Parlia- 
ment for that purpose. Caversham Park formerly 
belonged to Lord Knowlys, who there entertained 
James the First and bis queen. This place was 
the scene of many adventures during the civil 
wars, in which sufficient blood was shed to make 
the chief actors in them of note. In this place 
was formerly a cell, famous, in the eyes of the 
ignorant and superstitious, on account (accord- 
ing to Dugdale) of the angel with ooe wing, who 
here deposited the spear-bead that pierced our 
Saviour on the cross. Dug i. 161. 

This village gives the title of Viscount Cavers- 
ham to Lord Cadogan. Leiand, speaking of this 
place, calls it Causaham. 

At a short distance from hence, at a place 
known by the name of Catsgrove Hill, some time 
in the last century, was discovered a large stratum 
of oyster shells, on a bed of green sand, h&ving 
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a layer of bluish clay immediately above ; among 
them were found many with both valves together ; 
and although the moving separated them, it waa 
clearly perceivable that they belonged to each 
other. Geo. ex. Phil. Tians. No. 261. 

We now approach the pleasant Oxfordshire 
villages of Maflx-Durham, and Hardwicxe, 
through fields of waving com and wood-crowned 
heights, dressed in nature's gayest attire. These 
villages invite attention by their retiring, yet not 
less engaging beauties. At the former is a stately 
house, which, at one time was the property of a 
family named Blount, who were the intimates and 
friends of Pope, to one of whom, it will be in the 
recollection of the reader, our poet addresses a 
letter, wherein is given a description of his grotto 
at Twickenham, which letter we have helbre token 
the liberty to insert. In the front of thb house 
is a noble avenue of elms, such as are rarely 
seen, extending to the distance of nearly a mile. 

At Hardwick is a mansion named from the 
village in which it is situate, of goodly show, 
built within a short distance of the river. It is 
in the form of a square, crowned by a central 
turret. Some old writers conjecture that it was 
formerly a monastery, but of this there is no 
proof. 

Near to the latter village is a goodly hostel, 
called Colin's End, where, while we partook of 
some excellent brown bread, butter, &c., washed 
down by a fine glass of ale, our loquacious host 
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1 us we were on the spot so often visited 
by Charles the First, who, while detained a pri- 
soner at Caversham, was allowed by hia keepers 
to come here, where he diverted himself with a 
game atbowls, of which game he was passionately 
fond. There is a jncture hanging up in one of 
the rooms of an ancient personage, formerly the 
landlady, who attended Charles on such occasions. 

On the Berkshire side, and opposite Hard- 
wick, stands Pdslez. In its immediate vicinity 
is Furley Hall, once the seat of Warren Hastings. 
It was built by Hawes, the South Sea defaulter. 

In the church is a monument to the memory of 
Anne, the wife of the Earl of Clarendon, or to 
quote the inscription thereon, " the wife of Ed- 
ward Hyde, Chancellor and Author." 

From hence, by an agreeable walk of a few 
miles, we pass on to Pangboum, having a view, at 
one dme, of smiling plains, on the bosom of which 
numerous herds are seen grazing ; suddenly the 
scene is diversified by swelling hills, which shut out 
a more extended view, till a bend in the river allows 
further observation and more minute remark. 

The village of Pavoboukit, in Berkshire, stands 
at the foot of a small hili, which is beautifully 
wooded, and forms s, fine back ground to the pic- 
ture this little place presents, with ita few houses 
and humble church. The woods and groves sur* 
rounding it are full of romantJc walks and drives. 
From the hill just mentioned is caught a glimpse 
of Oxford, the view of which furnishes a fine source 
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of reflection, and, to the lover of hii country, 
afibrds much gratificatioii and pride. 

Paogboum is stated in Domeaday-book to have 
belonged to one Crispin. The manor afterwards 
became the property of Reading Abbey, it then 
passed into the posaesaion of the Duke of Somer- 
set, some time protector, who was executed in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth ; it then reverted 
to the Crown, from which it was regranted, and 
is now in the enjoyment of some private indivi- 
dual. 

This village takes its name from the stream in 
the vicinity, formerly called a bourne. From 
this place a bridge of wood, of comparatirely 
modern date, crosses over to Whitchurch, in Ox- 
fordshire, from whence we pass on to the romantic 
villages of Goring and Streatley, the former being 
in Oxfordshire, and the latter in Berkshire. 

These villages are charmingly situated amid 
hills, whose hanging woods and sloping lawna 
form a romantic and highly delightful picture. 
The views are not extensive, the heights forming 
a kind of amphitheatre, in which these places are 
enclosed ; we, of course, except what may be seen 
from their summits, whence a delightful prospect 
is presented, embracing the town of Reading and 
the whole of the adjacent country. 

GoRiNo formerly possessed a nunnery, founded 
by Henry the Second, which, at its dissolution, 
was granted by Henry the Eighth to his brother- 
in-law, Charles Duke of Suffolk. 
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Here is a spring, formerly in high repute for 
tbe excellency of its waters, and the cures said to 
bave been effected by their use. It has, how- 
ever, fallen into disrepute. 

The ancient road knonn as the Ikenild Street, 
crosses from Goring, by means of a bridge, into 
Streatly, through which it passes, and from this 
drcumstance, that village derives Jta name from 
Stratum, a Roman road. Ikenild Street, com- 
mences at Yarmouth in Norfolk, and after forming 
the eastern portion of the ancient kingdom of the 
Iceni, (whence it derives its name,) extends there- 
ttom into many different parts of England. 

Passing by South Stoke and Moulesford — the 
latter of which is in Berkshire, and belonged, in 
tbe reign of William the First, to Giraldus Fitz 
Walter, from whom is descended the present 
family of Carew, (its name is taken from a ford, 
which formerly existed here,) we find ourselTea 
near to the old and venerable town of Wailing- 
fbrd, whose bridge, of curious construction and 
extending arches, being nineteen in number, is 
productive of considerable efiect. 

Having passed through extensive plains, which, 
from their bigh state of cultivation, would be 
deemed more beautiful, were it not for the scenes 
the traveller leaves behind — but which however, 
are not without interest and partial effect — the 
tourist will do well, if he at any time feels the want 
of a prospect before him sufBcient to engage his 
attention, to look back and survey the swelling 
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hillB which before were the cause of so much de- 
light. 

Wallihopord is a market town in Berkshire, 
or good extent and fine appearance, consisting of 
many streets of substantial houses. Of itsforraer 
wealth and importance some notion may be 
gathered from the circumstance of its having pos- 
sessed twelve churches, which had dwindled down 
to three as early as the time of Richard the 
Second. Its original decay ia attributed to Tarious 
causes : by some, a great plague, which troubled 
this town in the reign of Edward the Third, and 
carried off vast numbers of the inhabitants, is 
stated as the cause; others ascribe it, and with 
more likelihood, to the diverting of the Glouces- 
ter road from this place to Abingdon. Still it has 
increased of late in size and importance. It was 
a borough in the reign of Edward the Third, and 
sent members to Parliament. It was incorpora- 
ted by James the First, and is now governed by a 
mayor, high steward, recorder, six aldermen, (who 
are justices of the peace within the borough,) 
town clerk, two bailifi^, and a chamberlain. It 
possesses a town hall, where the sessious for the 
town are held ; the assizes were also at one time 
occasionally holden at this place; but that practice 
has for some years been discontinued, and Read- 
ing and Abingdon alone enjoy that privilege. 
Wallingford still retains the names of four 
parishes, but with only two parish churches, called 
St. Peter's and St. Leonard's ; one is situated near 
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the river's side, from which point it is well seen, 
OB isslso the town itself. The spire of this church 
ia of a singular character ; it was built at the 
charge of that learned commentator on the laws of 
England, Sir William Blackstone, who lies buried 
in the chancel. He represented this town in 
Parliament several times, and on his retirement 
&om the benchbecameresidentbere. Thebridge, 
which IS of stone, ia of that ancient date as to pre- 
dude the discover; of the time of its erection. 

Here is an endowed grammar school, founded 
by an Alderman of London, named Walter Bigg, 
who bestowed thereupon 10/. per annum. There 
is also Sir Thomas Bennett's charity of 20l. per 
annum, paid hy the company of Merchant 
Taylors. 

Of the ancient history of Wallingford, and its 
importance, much is extant. It is supposed to 
have been the chief town of the Attrebattii, a 
people who inhabited Berkshire. It was formerly 
called Attrebatnm, by Antoninus ; while Ptolemy 
called it Gallena. Camden supposes it to have 
been called Gallena from Guallhen, " The Old 
Fort," to which was affixed the word ford, one 
having existed here ; hence the corruption to 
Wallingford. 

The original name of any town can only be of 
consequence to the antiquary, or when it can 
afford solutions to some important questions, as 
connected with our ancient history or that of neigh- 
bouring states. 
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It has been asBcrted, that WsUingTord was the 
Calleva of the Romans ; which Gale, in hi« Anto- 
ninus, denies, and fixes it st Henley, in Oxford- 
shire. Be that as it may, it subsequently became 
the metropolis of one of the Saxon kingdoms. 

Of its castle much has been written, and it is 
sufficiently proved to have been one of the most 
extensive buildings of the kind in the kingdom, 
being encompassed with walls a mile in extent, 
and a double wall and ditch that rendered it aA 
strong as to gain it the reputation of being im- 
pregnable : certain it is, that Stephen besieged it 
several times, but always retired with loss. It 
waa under these walls that a convention was after- 
wards entered into between him and Prince 
Henry, to prevent the further effusion of blood, 
which gave to Stephen the Crown during his life, 
and afterwards settled it on Henry, who not long 
after became, on Stephen's death, his successor, 
the second of that name. It is not clear who 
were the founders of this castle, but to the 
Romans is generally ascribed that honour. It is 
mentioned in Domesday-book ; and William the 
First marched here after having defeated Harold 
at Hastings, and received the submission of the 
English. Brian Fits Count, in right of his wife, 
possessed the castle, which held out against all 
the attacks of Stephen. It afterwards came to 
the Crown, and was given by Henry the Third to 
his brother Richaid, King of the Romans, whose 
■on founded a collegiate church within its walb in 
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1281, which was abolished at the dissolution. 
Leland says, at the time of its greatest splendour 
it contained within its walls five streets. How- 
ever great it may have been, of which there is no 
question, it is now difficult to trace its remaios — 
so perishable are the mightiest works of man, 
yet how enduring as compared with himself, the 
most fragile of all. 

Edward the Second bestowed Wallingford 
manor, as also the Duchy of Cornwall, succes- 
sively, on his two favourites, Gaveston and 
Spencer. 

John of Elth&m, who was raised hy his brother 
Edward the Third to the earldom of Cornwall, 
afterwards possessed it, which earldom having 
been changed into a dukedom, was conferred on 
Edward the Black Prince. It was subsequently 
separated from the Duchy of Cornwall and an- 
nexed to the manor of Ewelme, in Oxfordshire, 
which was given by Henry the Eighth to Wolsey. 
William the First here founded a monastery of 
black monks, and Richard of Wallingford, abbot 
«f St. Albans, founded a convent of benedictines. 
It also possessed an ancient hospital, dedicated to 
St. John the Baptist. 

In the year 1644, Charles the First having been 
defeated at the second battle of Newbury, in 
which he lost three thousand men, took shelter in 
Wallingford, having left all his cannon, baggage, 
and camp equipage behind him, at Doddington 
Cssde. 
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Near unto Wallii^ord is Brightwell, where 
was once a castle, of which there is now no 
remains; also Sinodun Hill, of which Leland gives 
the following account : — " This place is wonder- 
fiiDy diked about, and standetb on a hill, hanging 
over the Tamise. It is yn circumference half a 
mile, and within it hath been some towne, or, as 
the commoD voice sayetb, a castelle, in the 
Britannea time, defaced by likelihood by the 
Danes. At this time it bearetli very plentifully, 
both barley and whele, and muuismati Romanorum 
be there found in ploughing." Lei. It. ii. 13, 14., 
Cygn. Cant. It is now called Sandon or Mother 
Dunche'a Buttocks, from a fiumly of that name 
some time resident here. 

We will now pass over into Oxfordshire, nor 
pauae till we arrive at the little village of Behsino- 
TOH, formerly known as Benslington, and now, by 
contraction, called Benson. 

The Roman Way cast up between Alcester and 
Wallingford crosses the Thames at this spot, to 
the west side of the cburch, called by the inhabit- 
ants Medler'a Bank. Camden, quoting Maria- 
nu9, says this place was anciently a royal village. 
In the time of the Saxons it formed the frontier 
town to the kingdom of Mercia, prior to which 
it was in the possession of the West Saxona ; but 
Offii, king of the former country, deeming it im- 
politic to suffer a rival sovereign to possess terri- 
tory on that side of the river, forcibly took pos- 
session of the place. 
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The rural village of SntLLnraroBD is in Benson 
parish, seated in a smiling country amid every 
luxuriance of vegetation nhicb the bountiful band 
of nature can bestow. From hence is seen Dor- 
chester church, whose ancient toiver, rising in 
Bolenu grandeur, anakena the mind by its appear- 
ance to reflection) giving birth to those remini- 
Bcences which a knowledge of its ancient history 
cannot but be well calculated to recalL 

To Dorchester our way winds through fielda 
of golden grain, diversified occssionally by chalky 
cli(& ; while, on the opposite shore, the Berkshire 
bills stretch away till they are lost in the horizon. 

DoncBESTEB, formerly a city and the see of a 
bbhop, is now little more than a village. One 
cause of the loss of its importance is clearly to 
be attributed to the translation of its see from 
hence to Lincoln, which took place in the time of 
William the First, after a possession of five hun- 
dred years ; another, and the chief reason is, 
the diverting the high road from London a dif- 
ferent way. The founder of the bishoprick was 
a Saxon, named Berinus, who flourished in the 
year eSO. 

This place once possessed five stately churches, 
of which but one is now remaining : thb was the 
Cath^al. It has a beautiful square tower, and 
is altogether an imposing and venerable structure. 
In WiUis's account of mitred abbeys will be found 
a fuller description of its ancient state than can 
here be given. 
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Dorchester I'l supooEed to have been a Saxtm 
aty of note, its ancient name Laving been Civitu 
Dorcinia. It boasts of many antiquities, of 
which the folloning account ia given by Gough, 
in his ed. of Camden's Brit. v. i., S07 : — " On the 
south side of the town are double intrenchments, 
called Dike Hills, extending as a string to the 
great bow of the river Thames, consisting of two 
hanks running from one part of that river to 
another, about three quarters of a mile long, twenty 
yards asunder at bottom, and ftM'ty at the top, 
and a perpendicular height of about twenty feet. 
The river which forms the bow might easily be 
made to communicate with the string, so as to fill 
the dyke with water, and sometimes does actually 
fill it. A road crosses them near the west end, 
and having crossed the river, runs up the hill 
pointing to Slnodun Camp, A skeleton, a mat- 
tock, and part of a cross, were once found at the 
east end of the south bank, and Roman coins 
were oflea bund among the north ramparts, 
which are the most defaced. A Roman road is 
said to lead to a ford below Shillingford, where 
piles and beams have been taken up, and where is 
now a handsome wooden bridge. Another ford 
here is called Queenford." 

Plot supposes these works to have been a 
Roman fortification, or some outwork of that on 
Sinodun Hill, a mile and a half off on the opposite 
side of the nver, in Berkshire, which Leiand csIIb 
Danish, and Heame supposes the castle of Dor- 
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Chester; others ascribe Dike Hills totheMerciaiu. 
They may have heen outworks to the station here. 
At the end of them is a spot which Hearne sup- 
poses the site of a royal tnaDsion. It is called 
Conygere Court, a quarter of a mile from the 
east end of Dike. On the north side, half a mile 
from the town, are some ditches, called All Ridge 
or All Ditch Banks. 

Many Roman coiuB have at different periods 
been found in and near Dorchester ; in particular 
at a place called Overy Field anil Hempcroft, 
where, in 17S1, was dug up a small altar, with the 
annexed inscription, remarkable for the mention 
of the Cancelli, which Mr. Ward supposes rails 
to enclose it as an altar for prayer only, and not 
for sacrifice, it having no focus. It was carried 
to Little Wittenham, a mile from Dorchester, the 
seat of Sir G. Oxmden, who bought it for a 
guinea, and has since given it away. It was 
found nearly in the centre of the Roman station. 

I. o. M. 

ET KIMB AVG 

B. COS 

ARAH. CVH 

CANCBLUS. 

i. e Jori opiimo msilnio 
A jaoEfdnibua Augiutu 
Huciu Vderins SeTcrui 
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In the chancel of the church, in 1750, a none 

coffin was dug up, which contained a bodjr, eo- 

closed in gilt leather, with a pewter chalice; also 

another coffin, which waa filled with mould. 

Here is a free grammar school, founded in 
1653 by Sir John Fettiplace, Bart., who gave StOt, 
per annum for a master to teach Latin, and also 
gave the lemains of an old abbey lor a school 
house. The master's stipend has since been re- 
duced to 10/. 

A little below this town the Tame (which haa 
its rise in Buckinghamshire, soon after which it 
enters Oxfordshire) af^r washing the town of 
Thame, to which it gives name, unites its waters 
with our nobler stream. 

Passing by Burcot, in Oxfordshire, which is an 
hamlet to Dorchester, and which gives name to 
Burcot, an ancient seat of the Oxendon family, 
whose grounds, beautifully wooded, furnish a 
screen on the Oxfordshire side, for a consider- 
able distance, we arrive at Clifton, another 
village of this county, where is sn ancient ferry : 
the boat passing continually to and fro enlivens 
the scene, which also receives an addition from 
CUHon church, near unto the river side, whose 
small and humble proportions harmonize well with 
the objects around, and prescnta to our view a 
pleasant home scene, shaded with the foliage of 
several stately trees. 

At a short distance is Wittemhah, in Berli- 
shire, which offers in its approach some engaging 
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ceiving an additional beauty by the appearance of 
its church, seated on a gentle declivity, and sur- 
rounded by the most verdant lawns. 

The points o£ view to be obeerred are still 
characteristic of the county we are in — alternate 
hill and dale ; on the brow and sides of which, at 
this spot, are some fine specimens of the fir. 

Wittenham and Appleford, in the same county, 
vary the view, and bring ns on to Sutton Courtney, 
whose picturesque mill and lock add additional 
engagement to the general scene. 

Culhara bridge, at the distance of a mile from 
Sutton, also a most picturesque object, and weU 
deserving attention, now presents itself before us. 
This bridge was built by direction of Henry the 
Fifth, to aid the communication with the town of 
Abingdon, of which we have a fine view from this 
spot, whose wharfs, and tlie general busde around, 
give sufficient notice of our approach once again 
to the busy haunts of men. It should have been 
observed, that before reaching Culham bridge, the 
New Cut formed above Abingdon from the main 
stream, to aid the purposes of navigation (the 
Thames, in season* of drought, not being of suf- 
ficient depth), once again joins the parent stream. 

We will now enter Abinodon, and, divesting 
ourselves of rifer scenery and localities, dwell for 
a short time on scenes of a far difiTerent character. 
This town, though not the most important one in 
Berkshire, (Reading being far before it in all 
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respects,) is yet the shire town, and where the 
assizes are held conjointly with Reading. It is 
of a good size, and pleasantly situated ; in it are 
several fine streets, well built, which, branching 
frora one common centre, (the market place,) give 
an air of regularity and design not observable in 
places of far greater size and importance. In 
the market place is a spacious structure, which 
serves the purposes of market house and town 
hall, it is supported by arches of a noble con- 
struction, and is a work reflecting infinite credit 
on those who designed and were employed in its 
erection. 

It is a borough and corporation, consisting of a 
mayor, nine aldermen, and two bailiffs, &c.i and 
derives much consideration from its trade in malt. 
Its first charter of incorporation was from Queen 
Mary. 

Abingdon formerly had five churches, of which 
two only are now remaining ; namely St Helen's 
and St. Nicholas. In the formeit underneath the 
tablet erected to the memory of a liberal benefac- 
tor to this town, are. these lines — 

Out CuTluae in (UU havet Ttett 
Ue« fcldcd up in Nstore'i Drew ; 
Hii duM perAimei hiaUnie, and Hee 
Thia town nith Liberalicie. 

In that of St. Nicholas, on the south side wall, 
on the tomb in which are enclosed the bodies of 
a man and his wife, who both died on the same 
day, are these — 
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When once (he; lifcd on earth one bed did hold 
Their bodies, which one minule turned to mould. 
Being dead, one grave ia trugted with that prize, 
Untill the trump doth lound and all must rise. 
Here death struck eieo, yet did not part thla paire, 
Bui by his atroke the; more united were 
And what left they behind, you plainly lee. 
One only daoghtei and their charity. 
What thoi^h Ibe first, by death's command did leaie ui, 
The aecond we bib sure will ne'er decriTB us. 

This church of St. Nicholas was erected by 
an abbot of that name between the years 1289 
and 1307. 

The Saxon name of Abingdon was Sbeonepham 
afterwards Abbandaune or Abbey Town, doubt- 
less from the famous abbey it possessed, foiuded 
by Hearne, a nephew of one of the West Saxon 
kingSi who also built a palace here. In an incur- 
sion of the Danes the abbey was destroyed, but 
rebuilt by Edred. William the First was magni- 
ficently entertained at thiaplace by one of its abbots 
during tbe Easter festival, and was so pleased 
with his treatment, as to intrust the education of 
his third son, Henry, (afterwards Henry the 
First,) to tliG care of Its monks, who, for his 
various acquirements, was sumamed Beauclerk, 
the learned clerk. On his accession to the throne 
he added nuuiy magnificent gifts to those which it 
had before so abundantly received. Of this once 
splendid structure, whose revenues, when it was 
dissolved were of the annual value uf nearly 
X,000i. nothing remains, except the gate bouse 
and B small tower. 
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In the market place existed a magnificent croas, 
erected by the holy brotherhood, bat it was 
destroyed in the civil wars by the troops under 
Waller. There is also given, in a very ancient 
history of Abingdon, an account " of a &mou8 
cross," found near the tonn, the nails of which, 
according to the superstitious belief of its antbor, 
" struck dead all who foreswore themselves upon 
it." There is also mentioned, with much more 
likeUhood of truth, an old fortress " that sEode in 
olden time in Andeisey by South West of Abban- 
daune, in a meadow againe St. Helena, almost in 
the middle, between the old and new bottom of 
the Isis, part of it stode afler the conqueat, and 
there were kept the king's hawks and hounds." 

Leiand tells of the appearance of two campt 
nigh Abingdon, one of which was called Lerpen, 
the other Barrow ; and there is a tradition of a 
great battle having been fought here between the 
Dene« and Saxons, the trenches of which are still 
plainly to be seen. 

Henry the Fifth, besides building Culham 
bridge, as before-mentioned, built another here, 
of three arches, over the Thames. This was in 
1416. 

This town was garrisoned by King Charles at 
the commencement of the wars between him and 
the Parliament, which garrison lett the place on 
the approach of the Earl of Essex and his army, 
and it was afterwards held by the Parliament 
until the close of the contest. 
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The river Ock, which washes one side of the 
town, joins the Thames between Abingdon and 
Culham. This stream takes its rise ia that ex- 
tensive and far-famed vale of Berkshire, known 
as the vale of White Horse, a designation given 
it from the figure of a horse having been out on 
the side of a chalk hill, and occupying about an 
acre of ground in extent. It is generally sup- 
posed to have been the work of the Saxons, (whose 
device was a white horse,) and to have been 
executed in token of some great victory obtained 
by them over their enemies. It may be seen at 
the distance of twelve miles, and ia altogether one 
of the most curious relics of which this island can 
boast. The inhabitants of the surrounding vil- 
lages once a year meet for the pivpose of weed- 
ing and keeping perfect its form and figure ; this 
done, the rest of the day is spent In festivity and 
mirth. 

At one extremity of the same vale are to be 
seen three stones, about four feet square, on the 
top of which is a fourth lying flat ; these stones, 
form what is called by the villagers " Wayland 
Smith's Hole," on account of a tradition believed 
in a century or two back, of its being inhabited 
by an invisible smith, who was of much service 
to travellers unfortunate enough to lose their 
horses shoes, through the roughness of the way, 
by replacing them. There is no account how 
these stones came to their present place. Aubrey 
gives it as his opinion, that though they are now 
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looae and confused, they were foTmerly here frocn 
design. They are to be viewed with feelings of 
interest, independent of their antiquity, from the 
circumstance of Sir Walter Scott having deemed 
them of sufficient importance to form a feature in 
his deservedly admired novel of Kenilworth. 

Quitting any farther digression, we regain the 
Thames, and proceed towards Nunehah Court- 
NAT, which village derives all its importance from 
its contiguity to the magniliceDt seat of thatname, 
belonging to the Earl of Harcourt. 

We approach this splendid domain through a 
great variety of engaging scenery, passing in our 
iray the commencement of the new cut before- 
mentioned, which begins at the distance of about 
a mile above Abingdon, at which point a fine view 
is afilbrded of the woods of Nuneham ; the house 
also, seated on the brow of an eminence, whose 
sides slope down to the Thames, beautiful in 
nature's dress, vicing with the emerald in ita 
green. This house, together with a church at 
its side, is seen embosomed in trees, except ia 
front, of such stately growth as to claim our 
admiration at their noble appearance. It is 
of stone, and was built about seventy yeara 
ago, and comprises within its walls every con- 
venience, whether for the private gentleman or 
munificent noble. To attempt a description of 
every part would be far too lenglhy ; we must, 
therefore, rest satisfied if we succeed in convey- 
ing a general idea of its magnificence, nor can 
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we notice any puticulBr portion, as that would 
bean injua^ce to the whole; suffice it to say, 
that all which wealth and talent of every kind 
could give ia here seen, respect being had to the 
country in which it is situated, and the habits and 
feelings of the people among whom it is placed. 
Of the garden-ground and shrubbery, which, 
however, are not extensive, it is suffident to say 
that they were origmally designed by that prince 
of all gardeners, Brown, and the plans which his 
fertile brain imagined are still persevered in and 
kept. On the centre aidi of a bower within the 
garden, is inscribed ibe fdlowmg lines, written by 
Andrew Marvel : — 

" Sodety is all but rude 
To thli delidOM tditndei 
Where all the llowen and treei do cloM 
To weave the gariand of repoie." 

The park is of great extent, containing 1,300 
acres, in which are some line old trees, by their 
appearance seeming to demand our respect, to 
which they are fully entided, if age be deemed a 
sufficient qualification. The grounds, however 
splendid, derive an additional interest from tlie 
possession of that rare specimen of antiquity, 
known as " Carfax." This structure formerly 
embellisbed by its presence the High Street of 
Oxford, in the centre of which it stood, and also 
contributed at the same time to the health of the 
city by its supply of water, for which it was a 
<^>ndait. It being found in the way of some re- 
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pun or alterationa necessary in the High Street, 
was the cause of its retnoTal, on which occbuod 
the UniTersitjr presented it to Simon Earl Har- 
court, who placed itin a prominent situation in his 
grounds, with the annexed inscription : — 
This building, called Cnr&z, 
Erected (or a conduit at Oifbrd, 

By Otbo Kicholion, 
In the jttx of our Lord MDCX. 
And laJun doim in the year HDCCLXZXVIl. 
To enlarge the High Street, 
Wai presented b; the UniTersity 
.To Oeoige SimoD, Earl Harcouit, 
Who caused It to be placed here. 

Among the many fine prospects afforded from 
hence is one of peculiar interest, lookingioward Ox- 
ford, in which is taken in, the entire of that interest- 
ing city, with all its churches, towers, domes, and 
spires ; the Thames seen in all its windings till it 
enters Christ Church meadows, the view being 
agreeably varied by the appearance of the buoy- 
ant ski^ the padent angler, and the studious 
scholar, who, wandering by the river's brink, 
inhales health and increases knowledge at the 
same time. 

The manor of Nuneham, at the general survey, 
belonged to Richard de Courcy, from whom it 
passed into the family of the Redvers ; thence, by 
nuuriage, into that of Courtenay ; and finally, by 
purchase, into that of the Earls of Harcourt. 

On leaving Nuneham the river, by s bend to 
the left, brings to our view the village of Sahd- 
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FOKD, whose lock and mill, together with Iffley 
church tower, rising in the back ground, afTordsa 
pretty home scene of an ei^aging character. 

This village was once the seat of a priory, he- 
longing to the Knights Templars, founded by 
Maud, consort of King Stephen. 

The banks of the stream are here prettily 
fringed on either side with willows, which cast 
their lengthening shades upon the waters, imparting 
to the scene a sombre character, which calls forth 
reflections of a pleasing melancholy ; but these 
feelings are dispelled in a pleasant walk of a few 
minutes, to the romantic spot called Iffley, whose 
ancient church, placed on a hQl, exhibits its com- 
manding and venerable tower to the utmost ad- 
vantage. This church is of Saxon ori^n and 
architecture. 

On the water side is beheld a house of ro- 
mantic appearance, once the place of abode of 
Dr. Nowell, of whom we read in Boswell's Life 
of Johnson, the two inseparables having paid him 
a visit at hia villa, where they solaced themselves 
in quaffing port to the tune of old Tory toasts. 

Let us now stroll on towards Oxford, at the ex- 
tremity of whose meadows the CherweU (which 
haa flowed from Northamptonshire) unites its sil- 
ver waters with those of the Thames, and hence 
roll their majestic streams through the most 
pleasing scenes of England's realm. From this 
spot the tower and college of Christ Church are 
visible and beautiful objects. But we hasten on 
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to enter that city, which has been in prospect for 
some miles, and which, to our eager curiosity 
seems but to mock us with a near view of be- 
holding its beauties, without actually enjoying the 
same. 

The City of Oxfokd is of that antiquity as to 
defy the research of the meat diligent antiqua- 
rians, who have vainly endeavoured to discover 
nitk certainly its original founder and name. 
That some very probable conjectures have been 
and may be offered as to both, is not denied ; but 
still it is conjecture only, and not proof. It were, 
however, but justice to those learned men who 
have endeavoured to unravel the mystery, to say, 
that they having failed, there is little hope of 
others ever succeeding. It is not, therefore, our 
intention for one moment to dwell on that part of 
the subject. In its early history, it is more thtxi 
probable, no settled name was given, other than the 
caprice of its various lords chose to bestow. As 
to its antiquity, it is clearly traced to have been 
one of the earliest cities of the Britons, and it is 
but too plainly proved to have suffered, in com- 
mon with other places, the ruin, devastations, and 
plunderings incident to a time of barbarism 
and civil commotions ; nor was it long permitted 
to enjoy that peace promised by the entire pos- 
session of Britain by the Saxons, ere the invasion 
of enemies from abroad, and civil discords at 
home, lent their aid to accomplish a seemingly 
inevitable ruin. Still it was a place of some 
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consequence, having within its walls a monastery, 
where, in 1015, a confereace was held between 
' the Danes and King Ethelred, as also two coun- 
cils, the first in the year 10S9, the latter in 1036, 
both at the instance of Canute. 

Harold, surnamed Harefoot, from his fleetness, 
was crowned at this place, and hither came 
William, flushed with his conquest at Hastings, to 
receive the submission, and take the oaths of 
fidelity to his throne firom the Oxonians, but he 
came to be denied admittance. This was not to 
be borne in quiet by one of William's disposition, 
who soon efiected by force that which he could 
not attain by fairer means. 

Having bestowed the greater portion of this 
city on his favourite Robert D'OiUi, that noble- 
man (it is supposed at William's instigation) built 
a castle on its western side, for the purpose of 
overawing the inhabitants. This castle was of 
great extent and importance, and contained a 
church and convent, both founded by the same 
D'Oilli, who erected the former structure. Ac- 
cording to Camden, the castle was erected in the 
year 1071. It was in this castle the EmpresB 
Maud took refuge, and was besieged by King 
Stephen ; but the garrison bravely kept him at 
bay for three months, when, being reduced to 
extremity, the Empress contrived to escape, ac-. 
coropanied by three knights, beyond the castle 
wall, and crossing the Thames, at that timefrozen 
over, made her way to Abingdon, whence pro- 
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ceeding to Wallingford, she there met her son. 
Prince Henry, (afterwards Henry the Second), 
and ber brother, the Earl of Gloucester, coming 
with a great army to her relief. Of this castle 
there still remains the square tower, and a portion 
of its walls may also be traced. 

This city could also boast of a palace within 
its walls, in one of whose chambers Richard the 
First was bom. It was on his death the follow- 
ing epigram was written — 

ChiluB tbj bowels hu ; thy body aleeps 
At FoateTRmd ; thy gntx heart Bouen keepa. 
' Thus torn in three, Richard, who when alive 
Waa DiDie tbiin one ; hit &ine doe* Ksrce Bur^ve. 

Among its other anliquides was an abbey, 
(bunded by one of Henry the First's chamber- 
lains, also Carfax, mentioned in the account given 
of Nuneham, &c. 

This place was walled all round in the Con- 
fessor's time, of which some remains are still ex- 
isting. It was made the see of a bishop by 
Henry the Eighth, and is governed, according to 
charter from James the First, by a mayor, re- 
corder, four aldermen, eight assistants, two bai- 
liff, and twenty-four common councilmen. 
Richard the First conferred many privileges on 
the inhabitants, gave them the same liberties as 
London citizens, and made the mayor, butier, 
to attend his coronation. It should, however, 
he observed, that the vice chancellor is the chief 
officer, not only over the University, but also 
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over the city itsdf, before whom the ii»7or takea 
an oath to preserve the privileges of the Uoiver- 
«ty, and also, on a given day in February, the 
same officer, accompanied by sixty-two of the chief 
citizeoB, attend at St Mary's church, and each 
pay one penny, in heu of a great fine laid upon 
diem in the reign of Edward the Third, for the 
■laughter of sotne of the students by the towns- 
people. 

Here also have Parliaments been sununoned, 
and many important conventions held during the 
time of the civil wars and others, and there ore 
yet many remains of the fortifications thrown np 
during that eventful portion of our history, 

Oxford possesses thirteen parish churches, ex- 
clusive of the cathedral, besides many noble 
buildings belonging to liie University, of which 
more hereafier. It is adorned with s capacious 
market place, courts of law, town and coun^ 
gaols, infirmary, bouse of industry, and many 
others. Its principal street is H^h Street, which 
is nearly half s mile in length, and eighty-five 
feet in breadth, and is adorned with some of the 
principal buildings of the place, having, within 
its limits four of the chief colleges; namely, 
Queen's, All Souls, University, and Magdalen, 
and the churches of St. Mary and All Saints ; 
also Magdalen tower, and a fine stone bridge 
over the Cherwell. This street has long been 
admired u the chief boast of the city, of which 
indeed it forms the most important part. 
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On the Boutheri) side is Fish Street, in which is 
displayed the magnificent front of the college of 
Christ Church, extending to the length of 280 
feet, Mid is altt^ether a magnificent building. 
In the same street aie the courts of justice, and 
the town and county gaols. 

In the northern portion of the city are many 
superior buildbgs, among others the churches of 
St. Giles and Magdalen, and the colleges of St. 
John and Baliol. 

Of the churches, that of St. Mary, founded by 
Al&ed, is the principal, and is appropriated to the 
use of the University. The tower is a fine object 
seen at a distance, and gratifying to behold when 
nigh; it is In height 180 feet, and is curiously 
embellished and cut. Its interior is well fitted 
for the purposes to which it is applied : at one 
end is the vice chancellor's throne, having seats 
for the subordinates placed around, according to 
their different degrees of rank, the whole having 
a most pleasing effect, especially upon those to 
whom the sight is a novelty. 

All Saints is comparaUvely modenji It was 
built by subscription, the old one having fallen 
down in 1699. The spire is thought to be one 
of the most complete in the kingdom. This 
building was erected entirely from a design fur- 
nished by Dr. Aldrick, then dean of Christ 
Church. 

St. Peter's is the most ancient, having been 
built, according to Asser, as early as the year 
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816. This church ia exceedingly curious in its 
various parts, and will well repay the most minute 
inspection. To give a proper account of the 
whole would fill a volume, and it ia to he regretted 
that our limits are such as to preclude the attempt ; 
it is for that reason a glance has merely been 
taken of the principal objects of attention, 
nothing like a description having been attempted 
even of them. 

We will now proceed to take a brief notice of 
the University, from which this city derives its 
chief splendour and greatest importance, and 
which, to use the words of Camden, is, "the sun, 
the eye, and soul of England." 

Of its first formation we have no clear date — 
the best proof of its antiquity ; a St. Grimbald 
is supposed to be entided to that honour ; but of 
this we are certain, that when the faintest glim- 
merings of knowledge shone in this isle, Oxford 
was the spot whence auch light emanated. It is 
also certain, that without having any special favour 
conferred or encouragement held out, certain 
persons had settled themselves here prior to the 
time of Alfred, for the purpose of pursuing those 
paths of learning most congenial to their dispo- 
sitions, and acquiring that knowledge which Bacon 
has so justly termed "power." 

In Alfred's time it had acquired some consi- 
deration as a place of learning, there being 
several schools, in which the study of various 
branches of the sciences were prosecuted. It is, 
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indeed, suppoied that Alfred Unwdf was the 
founder of three schools, nameljr, of philogophj, 
grammar, and divinity. 

Though successful initscoramencement.yethad 
it nearly found an early grave, through domes- 
tic broilsand civil divUioni; but afler the Conquest 
it seems rapidly to have risen in consequence, for 
in the time of Henry the Third, when it firet re- 
ceived the style of an University, it is said to have 
consisted of IS, 000 tcfaolara, such as they were. 
Once again it nearly made shipwreck of its fortunes, 
for in the reign of Edward the Third the scholars 
having divided into two factions, and a rupture 
ensuing, a separation took place, many of the 
students retiring to Stamford and elsewhere ; but 
finally, all sores having heen healed, those who 
had quitted the town once more returned, and aa 
the country became settled, justice properly ad- 
ministered, and property protected and rendered 
secure, men had leisure to turn their thoughts to 
literary pursuits, and to found and endow colleges 
to supply that learning to others which they had 
been unable to obtain for themselves. Finally, after 
having experienced a variety of vicissitudes, and 
many reverses of fortune, it has risen to a degree 
of splendour vainly to be sought elsewhere, and 
attained a pitch of grandeur which makes it not 
only an object of pride to the natives of this 
kingdom, but also of admiration to the whole 
world. 
It now consists of twenty colleges and five halla. 
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The following is a list of the colleges, with the 
names of their foundera, and the reign id which 
such foundation took place : — 

BaUol. — Baliol, father to the ScotliBh king of (hst name — in 
the r^n of Henry Ihe Third. 

MertcB. — Hettoa, Bitliop af Rochester and Li»d ChancellDr. 
Thii ctdlegewai removed iram Maldon in Sarrey — Edward 
the First. 

Oriel. — Adam de Biome, Alcnoner to Edward the flrtt — Ed- 
ward the Second. 

Exeter. — Walter Slapleton — Edward (he Secoikd. 

Oofeii'i.— Robert Eagieifietd, Chaplain to Fhiiippa, Queen to 
Edward the Third— Edward (he Tliird. 

Ifew College — WiHiam of Wiccam, Biihop of Winchestra and 
Lord Chanceilor— Edward the TUrd. 

ZineobL— Fleadug, Bishop of Lincoln. — Henry the ffiith. 

JU &wi(.— Hugh Chichely, ArchUsbop of Canterbury- 
Henry >he Siith. 

Magdalen. — Wainfleet, Bishop of Wincheiter — Henry the 
Sixth. 

Brmett Nate. — Smith, Blihop of London — Henry tlie Seventh. 

Carfut Ckristi. — Richard Foi, Biibop of Winchester — Henry 
the Eighth. 

Oaitl Charth. — Cardinal Wobey — Henry the Eighth. 

Triniif/. — Sir Thomaa Pope — Mary. 

St. Jokn Bi^iiet.— Sir Thomu WUte— Htry. 

Jeiat. — Hugh Price — Elizabeth. 

Wadham. — Nicholas and Dorothy Wadham — James the Rrst. 

Pembroke. — T. Tisditle and Dr. Richard Whitdiurch — Jtmu 
tbc Firsl. 

Wbreeeler. — Sir T. Colfe, formerly Glouceiter HalL 

Hertford.— 

The five halls are, Alban, Edmund, St. Marje, 
New Sun, and St. Mary Magdalen. These halls 
ace the remains of places, which, in former times, 
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were appropriated to tlie use of the students, 
where they lived as io botels, st their own charge 
and expense, and which they indeed now do in 
those that remain. 

Each of the colleges above specified have 
ample revenues which support fellowships, scholar- 
ships, &c., and which serve to adorn and beautify 
the chapels, cloisters, libraries, quadrangles, 
groves, and gardens, by which they are respec- 
tively surrounded. 

Among its various libraries, the most tamona is 
the Boilleian, superior to any in England, (save the 
public one in the British Museum,) founded by Sir 
Thomas Bodley, to whose memory a monument 
was erected by Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset, 
Chancellor of the University. 

Of the ofBcers belonging to this seat of learn- 
ing, the first is the chancellor, usually a noble- 
man, chosen for life ; the next in rank is the vice 
chancellor, one always in orders, who can exercise 
the same power as the chancellor, and act in all 
things as he would or could — he has also the 
power of nominating four pro-vice chancellors 
from the heads of colleges, to ofBciate during his 
absence ; two proctors, masters of arts, chosen 
yearly; a public orator ; a keeper of the archives ; 
a registrar, &c. &c. &c. 

Thus much of Oxford, of which but a feeble 
description has been given ; and thus much of a 
tour, which, though it occupied but a smaD por- 
tion of time, yet aSbrded much pleasure, and 
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was attended with a good deal of instruction and 
useful information not always to be found in boobs. 
It would not be unreasonable to suppose that the 
reader might here look for some observations, 
setting forth the advantages of pedestrian ising 
before that of any other mode of travelling, 
and certainly a few pages might easily be filled 
with such observations, were it not for one sii^le 
reason, which is this, that all which could be said in 
its favour might very well be summed up in a single 
sentence or two ; as, for instance — the pedestrian 
has only his own amusement and gratification to 
seek, and fats progress is not dependant upon 
chance ; he has no carriage that may break down, 
or horse that may knock up ; he is not retarded 
by the inconvenience of the one, or obliged to 
suit himself to the capacities and strength of the 
other, but may make his way or loiter on his path 
as seemeth him best ; and his mind having no 
other care to engross his attention but that of the 
one object before him, he is thus enabled to de- 
rive from it a greater pleasure than he would if 
the contrary had been the case. 

With respect to the present work, though it 
is merely printed for distribution among a small 
circle of the author's friends and acquaintance, 
yet he is anxious for them to believe that he 
has attempted to execute the task he had im- 
posed upon himself in such a manner as might 
convince them that he was solicitous to secure 
their good opinion, and also, if it were possible, 
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to gain their approbation: of one thing, bo^rever, 
he is certain, that however feeble may be the lan- 
guage employed, and loose the method of de- 
scription, there will be at least some credit due to 
him for tbe zealous care which he has taken re- 
apecting the accuracy of the dates, and that no 
beta should be stated which the author by diligent 
■eardi has not discovered to be based on a true 
and solid ibundation. Having said thus'much, he 
moat respectfully bids them farewell. 



T. W. HoBD, PrtnlH, Uiumm atrect, filoonuburr. 
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